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GRUBER’S APPARATUS FOR RAISING WATER BY PNEUMA- 
TIC PRESSURE. 


It is the custom where a water supply does not extend to 
the upper stories of buildings, to place tanks either upon the 
roof or some elevated place, and fill these tanks by means of 
pumps or some kind of forcing apparatus, but this plan is open 
to many objections, and to remedy these by dispensing with 
the tank entirely is the object of the invention represented in 
the accompanying engravings, in which Fig. I is a side view 


tached vertical section of one portion of the same. 

A represents the spring or well, from 
which the water is to be drawn, and which 
has placed therein a strong sheet-metal re- 
servoir, B, furnished at its lower end witha 
tubular neck or opening, a. The bottom 
of the neck, a, is covered with wire cloth 
or netting, b, and the topis furnished with 
a valve, c, opening upward. Extending 
upward from the upper end of the reservoir, 
B, is pipe, C, for the pussage of air; the 
pipe, C, communicating with an air-reser- 
voir, D, which, as shown in the engravings , 
is upon an upper floor, the pipe being fur- 
thermore furnished with a suitable stop- 
cock, d. E shows an outlet water-pipe, the 
lower point of which, fitting through the 
upper end of the reservoir, B, extends vear- 
ly to the bottom thereof, as shown in Fig. 
2. This pipe, E, is extended upward to the 
required height, and is furnished with a 
suitable cock, e, to allow, when desired, the = 
passage of the water through the same from \“S We 

the reservoir, B, and,has farthermore at- SAS 
' tached thereto, at suitable points, ary de- 
sired number of flexible branch pipes, F, 
which, by simply turning a coek, 7, may be 
employed for throwing water im any direc- 
tion. The air-reservoir, D, is made of sheet- 
metal, and is designed to correspond in 
shape and size with the reservoir, B, and is 
furnished with a safety valve, G, in order to 
relieve the same when the pressure of the 
air condensed therein becomes greater than 
is required or desirable. The air is supplied 
to the air-reservoir by a double pump, H, 
connected therewith by a pipe, J, and work- 
ed by a suitable lever handle, k. 

The operation of the invention may be 
briefly described as follows: Air is forced 
into the air-reservoir, D, by means of the 
pump just mentioned, to any suitable or 
desired pressure, whereupon the air-reser- 
voir is shut off from the pump by turning a 
valve, m, in the pipe,g. In the meantime the air having been 
at the ordinary pressure in the reservoir, B, the water lifting 
the valve, c, passes up into the said reservoir to the same level 
as that in the well or spring, in which the latter is placed, by 
turning thecock, d, in the air-pipe, C, to permit the com- 
pressed air to pass into the reservoir, B, and turning the 
cock, e, to allow the passage of the water through the outlet- 
pipe, E. The pressure of the compressed air upon the water 
in the reservoir will force the water upward through the 
water-pipe to a height proportioned to the pressure just de- 
scribed upon the water in the reservoir, the downward pres- 
sure of this water upon the valve, c, being sufficient to hold it 
to its seat, und thus prevent the eecape of the water at the 
bottom ofthe reservoir. The water may be withdrawn from 
the pipe, E, at any desired point for occasional use by means 
of suitable taps in the same manner as when supplied from a 
tank, and when desired may be used in jets or in spraying, 
through the agency gi the flexible branch-pipe, F, as herein 
before indicated. 

After the water has been wholly expelled from the reservoir, 
B, and it becomes necessary to refill the same, a cock, n, pro- 
vided in the air-reservoir, is opened to permit the escape of 
air through the pipe, C, and the air-reservoir, whereupon the 
water in the well or spring, A forces upward the valve, c, and 
passes into the reservoir, B, refilling the same to the same 
height as that in the well, so that by closing the cock, n, and 
again compressing the air in the air-reservoir, the forcing ope- 
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ration may be repeated. It will thus be seen that water may | of it had some other origin, or was transferred from the reefs 


be supplied to any height in a buildidg, either for ordinary or |to the drifts by some means other than denudation. 


And 


occasional use, or to meet the exigencies of fire or other re- | when we consider that the nuggetty gold consists of nearly 
quirements, without any of the objections attendant upon the ithe heaviest known matter, offering but a very small surface 


use of a tank upon the roof. 


of attack when compared with the other constituents of the 


It is not necessary that the well or fountain of supply should | drifts, it appears strange that they should be found at a great 
be in immediate contiguity to the building, but may even be | distance from any known reefs, as nearly all the large nuggets 


at considerable distance therefrou. 


have been. Some of them are found in the sand overlying the 


Although this invention was patented in 1864, it is only | 8T@V el, which is quite inexplicable, remembring their weight 
of the entire apparatus in position for use, and Fig. 2 a de- | within a few months past that the inventor, Mr. John P. Gru- and the otherwise regular arrangement of the deposit from the 


ber, has erected one at his establishment, Nos. 182, 
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Fig.2 


GRUBER’S APPARATUS FOR RAISING WATER BY PNEUMATIC PRESSURE. 


186 Chatham street, New York City, where it may now be 
seen in operation. In this building the Croton seldom rises 
above the secord floor during the day, but by the assistance 
of this apparatus, working at a pressure of from 15 to 20 lbs. 
to the square inch, water may be thrown quite over the roof. 


Pormation of Gold Nuggets in Auriferous Drifts. 

At a meeting of the Royal Society of Victoria, Mr. Cosmo 
Newserry read the following paper, On the Formation of Gold 
Nuggets in the Auriferous Drifts :— 

“ At the meeting of the society in September, 1866, Mr. 
Charles Wilkinson read a paper with the same title as the one I 
now propose to read,’in which he stated that I was carrying out 
a series of experiments based on the interesting discoveries he 
had made. Before describing my experiments and results, it 
may be well for me to give an abstract of the arguments used 
against the denudation theory, and in favor of what seems to 
some a rather ludicrous idea—the growth of nuggets in the 
drifts. Through the kindness of Mr. Ulrich, I have been able 
to read over the latest idea of the eminent chemical geologist, 
Prof. Bischoff, on this subject, which I shall freely quote. 

That some portion of the gold found in the auriferous drifts 
has been gerived from the quartz reefs at the same time that 
the drifts themselves were formed, there can be no doubt. 
But the very marked difference between much of the reef gold 
and the drift gold tends to make us believe that this portion 


184 and_| Surface downwards—first clay, then sand, and fine and coarse 


gravel. These objections to the denudation 
theory are not easily explained away. Ad- 
ded to which is the fact that gold is con- 

tained in the iron pyrites found in the drify 
assuming the form of roots and branclies of 
trees, and also replacirg and impregnating 
the carbonaceous matter of the drift wood. 
This proves that the gold did exist inthe me- 
teoric water which circulated through the 
drifts and deposited iron pyrites at a com- 
paratively recent date. Based upon these 
arguments, Mr. Selwyn some years ago ad- 
vanced the hypothesis that nuggets may be 
formed, and that particles of gold may in- 
crease in size, through the deposition of 
metallic gold from the meteoric waters per- 
colating the drifts, which waters, during the 
time of our extensive basaltic eruptions, 
must have been of a thermal and probably 
of a, highly saline character, favorable to 
their carrying gold in solution. As Mr. 
Ulrich points out in his essay on the Min- 
eralogy of Victoria, this view of the charac- 
ter-of the. meteoric water in earlier times 
receives proof from the fact that on our 
western gold fields only, where tremendous 
He- abasitic eruptions have taken place, all the 
=, large nuggets have been found ; while on 
© the eastern and northern fields, where ba- 

= saltic rocks are wanting, or of very limited 
v7 extent, the gold is usually fine, and nuggets 
Ze above an ounce or two in weight very rare. 
. That gold does exist in solution in some 
s saline waters at the present day has been 
@-— proved by analysis, and Mr. Daintree, I be- 
lieve, found gold in solution in water taken 
from a mine in this colony. Further proof 
. of gold having been in solution at a com- 
® paratively recent date, I found when exam- 
ining the pebbles of the miocene drifts. 
These rounded quartz pebbles are often 
coated over and cemented together by 
brown iron ore, in which I found gold, while 
I never could discover any in the pebbles. What the gold salt 
was, whether a chloride, silicate, or sulphide, we have no means 
at present of ascertaining, and as it may have been in the same 
solution that deposited the pyrites, which probably contained 
its iron in the form of protocarbonate with sulphates, it was 
not ersy at first to imagine any ordinary salt of gold existing 
in the same solution as a protosalt of iron ; but this I find can 
be accomplished with very dilute solutions, in the presence of 
an alkaline carbonate and a large excess of carbonic acid, both 
of which are common constituents of mineral waters, espe- 
cially in Victoria. This is true of chloride of gold, and if the 
sulphide is required in solution, it is only necessary to charge 
the solution with an excess of sulphuretted hydrogen. In this 
manner both sulphides may be retained in the same solution, 
depositing gradually with the escape of the carbonic acid. Prof. 
Bischoff has suggested the occurrence of sulphide of gold in 
meteoric waters, and by experiment he found that it was 
slightly soluble in pure water. Once formed and present in 
the water, it is, like all other gold salts, easily decomposed 
In an experiment I have made, the sulphide of gold was held 
in solution by a small quantity of an alkaline bicarbonate. A 
cube of iron pyrites and a chip ef wood were introduced, and 
in a few days small irregular grains of metallic gold were de- 
posited on the pyrites. What part the organic matter took 


in the reaction is not clear, bat the gold was not deposited in 
the absence of it. In Mr. Wilkinson’s paper a series of ex- 
periments are described in which gold was deposited in the 
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metallic form upon a nucleus from a solation of the chloride 
by the redncing agency of organic matter—the nuclei being 
®ither cold itself or iron, copper, and arsevical pyrites, galena, 
inc blende, sulphide of antimony, &c. Organic matter has 
long been known as an agent for precipitating gold in the 
Metallic state from its solutions. Rose states thut oxalic acid 
pt ecipitates it in metallic lamine. This I have failed to pro- 
duce. When boiled with a solution of chloride, [ got purple 
and red precipitates, bat when allowed to remain at the tem- 
perature of air for some hours. a film of gold floated on the 
surface of the liquid, and the bottom sides of the versel were 
gided. ‘Tartaric, citric, and other organiz acids have mach 
the same effect. With wood, bark, charcoal, and like sub- 
stances the reduction is much slower. No carbonic acid is 
seen rising, and the gold is deposited in the pores of the re- 
ducing agent, if the solution is dilute. 
until the experiment of Mr. Daintree, and the following ones 
> made by Mr. Wilkinson, that the deposit would take place on 


a nuclens, and be continued as long as gold remained in sola- | i 
If their action went on in the drift it would account for | 


tion. 
the greater purity of the gold, and for the nucleus of brown 
iron ore so often found iu nuggets and crystals. 
tions of gold immediately begin to decompose the pyrites, 
and interfere with the regular deposition of gold by a strong 
solution. I refer to one containing more than one grain of 
chloride of gold to an ounce of water. A weaker solution 
than this also decomposes the pyrites, but so slowly as not to 
interfere with the deposit taking place regularly. 
other sulphides are al o decomposed. In the experiment in 
which galena was used as a nucleus, this decomposition was 
best marked. Somewhat more than a year ago,I placed a 


cube of galena in a solution of chloride of gold, with free access | 


of air, and put in organic matter. Gold was deposited as 


usual in a bright metallic film, apparently completely coating | 
5 


the cube. After a few months the film barst along the edge 
of the cube, and remained ‘n this state, with the cracks open, 
without any further alteration in size or form being apparent 
Upon removing it from the liquid a few days ago, and break- 
ing it open, I found that a large portion of the galena had been 
decomposed, forming chloride and sulphate of lead and free 
sulphur, which were mixed together, encasing a small nucleus 
of undecomposed sulphide of lead. ‘The formation of these 
salts had exerted sufficient force to burst open the gold coat- 
ing, which upon the outside had the mamillary form noticed 


by Mr. Wilkinson, while the inside was rough and irregular, | 


with crystals forcing their way into the lead salts. Had this 
action continued undisturbed, the result would have been a 
nugget with a nucleus of lead salts; or, if there had been a 


current to remove the results of the decomposition, a nugget | 


without a nucleus of foreign matter. If, instead of galena, 
we had had a piece of pyrites to start with, the decomposition 
would have gone on in the same way, but the result would 
have been brown iron ore in place of lead salts. This decom- 
position gives a very simple means of accounting for the oxide 
of iron so often found in the nuggets and crystals of gold, the 
latter especially, as shown by the experiments of the late Dr. 


secker, by cutting them in halves, and by their established | 


low specific gravity, and their loss in weight suffered in smelt- 


ing. Finding the brown iron ore of the miocene drifts con- | 


tained gold, | was led to suppose that, though [ could not 
muke gold depozit on it, | might succeed in making them de- 
posit together, which was the case. Tarranged a mass‘of sand 


with chips of organic matter in it in a vessel, and slowly filter- | 


ed through it a dilute, nearly neutral soluton of sesquichloride 
of iron, containing a few drops of chloriie of gold, an as itd 
passed through repeated the dose. This continued for some 
weeks without any appreciable change taking place, but after 
some months tain bands of hydrated sesquioxide of iron began 


to form across the mass about the centre, parallel with the | 


surface ; as they increased in size they assumed a botryoidal 
appearance like the “ ferro-manganese ore” which occurs in 
the quartz reefs, and in many parts were coated with a bright 
film of metallic gold ; every further addition of the mixed solu- 
tion produced another layer of oxide and gold, so that in time 
it appeared stratified. If the gold had been continued ‘alone, 
after once having started its deposition, the resuli would have 
been the same as in the case of the decomposition of pyrites. 

On the other hand, if the iron solution was in excess after a 
deposit of gold had been formed, it would have produced what 
is so often fcund in the alluvial workings, a nugget coated 
with iron ore, commonly kaown as “ black gold.” ‘This mixed 
solution is one which we would not expect to find in nature, 
but there is no difficulty in supposing the transfer of gold with 
iron that would deposit as oxide, even if we ne d to introduce 
carbonic acid. If a solution of sesquichloride of iron and 
chloride of gold are heated together, the whole of the gold, in 
a very finely divided state, with a portion of the iron as se3- 
quioxide, is deposited in a brownish yellow precipitate. 
‘Though the processes I have described will account for the 
formation of nnggets, it does not account for the appearance 
of gold in pyrites. I have examined about 100 samples, in 
none of which do I find any tendency on the part of the gold 
to assume the form of a coating, it- being usually in irregular 
grains and small octahedral crystals, seldom to be detected 
even with the aid of the microscope, until nearly all the pyrites 
have been oxidysed and decomposed ; in a few exceptional 
cases pieces have been found projecting, but all tends to prove 
the priority of the deposition of the gold, and that instead of 
pyrites having focmed a nucleus for the gold. the reverse has 
in & majority of instances been the case. It may also have 
been the first to deposit in the drift wood, for in all the experi- 
ments by Mr. Wilkinson and myself, the organic structure be- 
came so impregnated with gold that when ignited (so as to 


burn off the undecomposed organic matter) a golden model re- | 


mained, This, which feli into some of my experiments, and 


were useful in keeping up a supply of fresh organic matter, be- | 


may enter, and, falling on the surface, form nuclei for them. 


But it was not known | 


Strong sola- | 


All the 
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| With these crystals [ sometimes found irregular pieces of 
_gold, some in places showing planes of octahedrons. In 
| these experiments, as in all others, organic matter is necessary, 
| the action ceasing when it is removed, starting again imme- 
| diately with fresh addition. These experiments are based on 
| the assumption that the gold exists in the pyrites in the me- 
| tallic form, and not as sulphide, as has been supposed to be 
the case by some. Mr. Daintree got gold in solution by di- 
gesting som« of the pyrites from clunes in sulphide of ammo- 
nium, but I have always failed to prove the presence of it 
| as negative evidences against it. have the results of ex- 
| periments made by digesting the pyrites with an oxydising 
agent, washing the residue free from impurities, weighing the 
gold, and comparing the result with that got from a portion 
of the same sample made by the ordinary fire assay, and 
finding that they agreed. If sulphide of gold has existed in 
the metoeric waters, we might expect in some cases to find 
it; but, as before noticed, it is so easily cecomposed that it is 
not possible for much to have resisted the heat caused by 
the basaltic eraptions. I have experiments now in progress 
which contain the sulphides of iron and gold in solution, but 
| up to the present time without any result in this direction. 
_ Like some of the others I have spoken of, they may require a 
year or more to accomplish the end wished for. Prof. Bis- 
choff suggests silica as a medium for the transmission of gold to 
the quartz reefs. Gold, ashe points out, certainly bas a great 
affinity for silica, always being found in connection with it in 
| mineral veins in the drifts, and even in the pyrites, where I 
have always found silica as grains and minute nearly perfect 
hexagonal crystals, the occurrence of which I have always 
been at a loss to account for. The Professor's experiment is 
a very instructive one. He reports it as follows: ‘ On add- 
ing to a solution of chloride of gold a solution of silicate of 
potassa, the yellow color of the former disappears. After 
| half-an-hour the flaid tarns blue, and in time a gelatinous dark 
| blue precipitate appears, which adheres firmly to the vessel. 
| After the lapse of some days moss-like forms are to be seen 
on the surface of the precipitate like an effloggsence. On ex- 
_ posure to sunlight no reduction takes place, bit after a lapse 
| of some months, if the precipitate is allowed to remain un- 
| disturbed under water, a decomposition takes place, and in 
silicate of gold appear minute partly miscroscopical 
| specks of gold.’ Ifthis isthe method by which the gold 
reached the quartz lodes, a3 this professor argues, the origin 
| of the silver is also that of the gold. The origin of the form. 
| er we believe to be the silicates of the rocks, by the decom- 
| position of which the silica is conducted to the lode cracks. 
In these silicates we have, therefore, to look for the gold, and 
it is possible that it is contained in them as silicate. To 
prove this is almost impossible, even if we found the gold ; 
for it must, if present at all, be in a quantity too small to de- 
termive whether in combination or not. Silicate of gold is 
extremely insuloble in water; but if we assume that its solu- 
| bility is in the same ratio to the soinbility of silica as the 
| gold of even our richest quartz reefs is to the silica in the 
reef, we will find no difficulty in believing this theory is possi- 
ble. In several instances an amathestine coler has been ob- 
served in both quartz reefs and the wash dirt of the drift. 
Mr. Aplin tells me that he observed in a Jead near Beech- 
worth this color in the wash-dirt. In the mine no gold was 
to be seen in it, but on briging it to the surface and exposing 
it to the air the color disappeared, and the diit was found to 
be full of very fine gold, which looks very much as if there 
} bad been a compound of gold with some other substance. 
| Ulrich some years ago was told by Mr. Clement, a successful 
| quartz-miner, that in the centre of the German Reef, Maldon, 
| some 70 feet from the surface, where the quartz was 10 feet 
thick, he observed dark blue clayey bands, portions of which, 
on being brought to the surface and exposed, lost all color, 
and were found to be full of very find gold. Be this as it 
may, there can be no doubt that nearly all the native sul- 
phides contain gold, especially those which also contain sil- 
ver. I have found it accompanied with this metal in ever 
| sample of iron, copper, and arsenical pyrites, galena, sulphide 
|of antimony,and zine blende, which | have examined from 
the rocks of this colony ; and Dr. Percy proved its existence 
_in every sample of galena he examined, even though they con- 
| tained little or no silver. Bischoff, in reviewing facts like 
| these, says that it has been repeatedly proved that in the de- 
composition of ore lodes the silver takes part_in the oxidation 
| processes, and is removed in soluble combinations. If such 
| ores are aariferons, and after such decomposition the lodes 
|undergo mechanical destraction, the gold will, as it isin a 
| minute state, be carried off with the resalts of the decomposi- 


|tion. The argentiferous character of native gold, and the | 


auriferoas character of native silver, show that, although one 
| metal passed into a suloble form aud the other remained me- 
| tallic, the separation was not complete. In this very minute 

state gold may possess properties differing from those which 
it has when? in mass. Iron, for instance, when reduced by by- 
_ drogen form the oxide, has such a great affinity for oxygen that 
|if dropped through the air at the ordinary temperature it 

takes tire, whilst ordinary iron filings, under similar cireum- 
| stances, are not affected. It is, therefore, possible that gold 
| under certain circumstances, may, by the presence of silica in 
| solution, become disposed to combine with oxygen, and then 
| to form with the silica a silicate of gold. If further experi- 

meuts prove that alkaline silicates favor the solubility of sili- 
jcate of gold, the silica theory will be open to bat few ob- 
| Jections, and the difficulties to impede our progress in solving 
this most interesting problem in chemical geology will be 
| greatly diminished.”— London Mining Journal. 


Quicksilver. 


In Tuscany there are four mines of quicksilver, but at 


came so thoroughly impregnated that in some cases the finest | the present time three have been abandoned on account of 
hairs on their backs aad legs were to be seen in bright gold | the low price obtained for this metal. The only mine now 
after ignition. Conditions such as these (before ignition) | worked is that of Siele, near Castelazara. The quantity of 
would be very favorable to the formation of pyrites, offering | ore extracted in 1864 was 3,000 quintals (300 tons), which 
to a ferrugiyous water containing sulphates a reducing agent | yielded from 2 to 24 per cent. of quicksilver—about 6,000 
and a congenial nucleus for the crystals to form on. Crystal-| kils. Quicksilver is also found mm the neighborhood of Agordo 
1 ne gold is very easily made by simply introducing a chip of | in the Venetian provinces. The veins of sulphide of mereury 
wood into a solution of chloride of gold containing 5 or 6 per | are said to be most extensive, but are worked on a very small 
cent. of the salt. The crystals are first seen on the surface of | scale. The following is the annual produce of. quicksilver in 
the | quid asa thick film, which, as it grows heavier, falls to | Italy :— 

the botiom, where it assumes a moss like appearance. MISES. 


Castel QUINTALS, VALUE, 

If this is examined under amicroscope, it will be found to be | 153,000 
a network of octahedral crystals, resembling very closely the | : SMELTING WO! 

gold erystals from pyrites. crystuls have been re-| 930 9.840 « 
peatedly made, carefully closing the e 


icksilver were 10,900 
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kils., of the value of 17,090 fr.; and the exports 1,090 kils., 
of the value of 2,700 fr. 
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ON THE VENTII:ATION OF COAL MINES.—NO. VIII. 


. BY J. W. HARDEN, M. E. 


GUIBAL'S VENTILATOR. 

Twenty years ago,in the constraction of fans in England 
the practice appears to have been to allow as free a discharge 
over the circumference as could be obtained ; but experi- 
ments by those more experienced in its use, have shown this 
tobe wrong. In the exposure of the periphery of the fan, 
there was serious opposition to a free discharge of the air 
lifted from the mine, in the contrary action of the winds. It 
was, too, known in more places than one, that a very marked 
reduction of the ventilating current was the consequence of 
the wind being in the direction in which the fan discharged. 
Under those circumstances the diminution was s »metimes 
as much as one-third of the quantity obtained in a caim atmo- 
sphere. 

Nor was this the only form of opposition. In all states of 
the atmosphere, by means of team, or dust, floating, currents 


might be seen entering the fan when at work. It was to pre- 
vent these disturbances that some of the fans in England 
wers closely encased, an outlet in the shape of a chimney being 
left for the discharge. M. Gurpa, in Belgium, did the same, 
he adding, however, a shutter, wherewith to regulate the 
angle at which the exhaust air is cut from the fan on entering 
the chimney by which it is finally carried off. Tor these ad- 
ditions he took out a patent, and called the machine “ Gui- 
bal’s Ventilator.” Maintaining that the covering in of the 
fan alone would check the free discharge of the air, and would 
communicate to it a high velocity, he claims the shutter and 
peculiar form of chimney, as essentially necessary to the per- 
fect action of the fan in ventilation. 

Guibal’s Ventilator, then, is an exhausting fan, and consists 
of eight vanes, each of which is made of oak, one and one- 
fourth inches thick, secured by bolts to a pair of bars and 
angle iron, which are bolted to two octagonal cast-iron bosses, 
keyed on the main shaft. These bars are carried past the 
boss and interlaced, and form a very firm structure, admitting 
of «speed of 150 or 200 revolutions a minute, without danger. 

One of these fans, erected at Elswick, near Newcastle, has 
a diameter of the vanes of 23 feet; their width is 6 feet 6 

inches, and each vane extends 8 feet into the interior of the 
fan, being inclined at an angle of 68° to a radial line trough 
| the axis of the boss. It is driven by a vertical direct-acting 
engine attached to the main shaft. The cylinder is 23} inches 
in diameter, and 193 inches stroke. 

A wall is built on each side of the fan, with an inch clear- 
ance between it and the sides of the vanes. Outside one wall 
the engine is fixed ; and in the other an aperture ten feet in 
diameter is left with which the up-cast shaft connects. An 
arch is carried over the fan, leaving two inches clearance for 
the vanes, and in continuation of this arch, an invert, toa 
point one-eighth of the circumference below the center line, at 
which point the two-inch clearance is gradually increased, ex- 
pandiog the lower curve of the casing, till it ends in the slop- 
ing side of a chimney formed between a continuation of the 
pillars or side-walls of the erection. A sliding shutter is fitted 
into cast-iron grooved rails for about one-fifth of the circum- 
ference, which enables the concentric circle of the top arch to 
be completed nearly round the fan. The shutter is worked by 
a chain passing over sheaves at the top of the chimney and to 
the ontside. The fan being set in motion, the air is drawn 
through the inlet from the mine, and discharged below the 
shutter into the chimney, from the top of which it is seen to 
issue. By means of the shutter the aperture through whick 
the air is discharged may be so regulated as to suit particular 
requirements, and so produce the greatest economical effect. 
If the outlet be too large, air will be drawn back into the fan, 
as is the case with open running fans. So also if the shutter 
be imperfectly adjusted. Experiments have shown at what 
position of the shatter the best effect is obtained. 

The chimney, shaped to suit its especial purpose, and the 
' sectional area increasing upwards, eaables the air discharged 

under the shutter ata high velocity, to expand, and, spending 
its force in the chimney, to pass out at a low velocity, thus 
benefitting the ventilating power by the difference. 

With an up cast shaft of 91.40 feet in area, the consump- 
tion of coal in the daily working of the Elswick fan was 2 tons 
16 cwt. in 24 hours, producing, with a steam pressure of 35 
pounds, and forty revolutions per minute, 40,000 cubic feet of 
air per minute, at a water pressure of 0.70 inch; the effect 
per pound of coal being 9,184 feet of air per minute. 

The cost of the fan and engine in Belgium was, in round 
numbers, $2,000. The cost of erecting and of the building was 
$1,200 in addition thereto. 

With 57} revolutions per minute, 60,441 feet of air per 
minute was obtained. with a water pressure of 1.4 inches ; 
givinga useful effect of 5240 per cent. of the power applied. 

In my correspondence with the North of England, two 
‘years ago, I was told that my friend had just erected one of 
|M. Gurpat’s fans, and that he was much pleased with it. 
| With an up-cast 87 feet in area and 342 feet in depth, with 

two furnaces, he obtained from two seams of coal 35,240 cubic 
| feet of air per minute, which was not enough, an extension of 
| the works necessitating more. From the depth of the shaft 
the ventilating column was so short that it was deemed a 
suitable case for a Guibal fan, and One was erected, a contract 
having been made with the inventor. The fan is 30 feet in 
diameter and )0 feet in breadth. With a uniform motion of 
64 revolutions a minute, 98,488 cubic feet of air per minute 
was obtained, with a water guage pressure of 2.5 inches. And 
with water guages varying from 2.5 to 3 inches, from 91,000 
ito 106,000 cubic feet of air per minute was obtained. ‘The 
‘fan, now regularly at work is ventilating the two seams with 
| 65,955 feet of air between them, and my friend says, “For 
shallow pits, under such conditions as our Pelton colliery 
| labors, M. Gurat’s fan will be found the most effectual.” I 
| ought to have said that an up-cast ten feet in diameter has 
| been put into the second seam, the two columns coming to- 


gether before reaching the fun. 
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Mining Summary. 
GOLD AND SILVER. 
Montana. 


Hetens, Motitana, August 10, 1868. 
NOTES ON SOME PROMINENT MINES—POOR MAN'S JOY AND OTHERS. 
Epifok American Jovrnat oF Minin ! 


Having a few leisure moments I avail myself of them to give 
you some items jotted down while on a flying visit over the 
mountains recently, T left Helena botsebaék, on Thursday. 
July 28th, and after five hours’ ride, arrived at Clifion early in 
the afternoon. At that place a new and flourishing mining camp 
was being started. Among the pioneers I found Foster and 
Sears, who, for two years, have been working to develop some 
silver ledges. They came to Clifton in 1865; since that time 
there has been uncovered and exposed in the Douglas lode, a 
crevice sixteen feet wide, with an open working 160 feet lo g, 
ranging in depth from twelve to twenty feet. They have also 
done an equal amount of Work on the [vanboe lode, but their ef- 
forts have been chietiy confined to the development of the Rod- 
erick Dhu, which is a silver beariug vein. having an average 
width of thirty-two feet, with an incline run in over one handred 
feet, They have also rin a tunnel, and have, moreover, three 
separate workings, with tramWays, Cars, necessary for tak- 
ing out cre convenietitly. They aie mainly at work now pre- 
pating their yard for ores, of whica they-have out several bun- 
dred tuns. The surface ground of the veins is worked by the 
hydraulic method of mining, and pays, on an average, from an 
ounce upward, per day, to the hand. 

The St. John’s company have a mill that is nearly ready for 
operations on ore from the Allen lode, which yields gold-bear- 
ing quartz. The camp bids fair to equal any in the country. It 
is situated in the centre of placer mines, as well as on one of the 
richest mineral belts yet opened in the country. From Clifton I 
proceeded to Balson Creek, five miles distant. I found there 
some eighty or one bundred petsons engaged in placer mining. 
The gulch was discovercd this season, and already has saloons, 
stores, hotels, etc., and bids fair to become a flourishing mining 
camp. From this point I started down the Big Boulder, and from 
time to time saw men werking and prospecting for quartz. 
Boulder has been prospected and worked for the last three years 
for placer and quartz wines, and, with capital, would add ma- 
terially to the gold-producing reputation of the Territory. Con- 
tinuing my journey I arrived at Silver Star district, and found 
everything quiet. The mill of Bates & Truitt was crusbing 
quartz from the [ron Rod lode, which, from the surface to its 
present depth of 140 fect, bas paid handsomely. In fact, it has 
caused a town to spring into existence almost as if by magic, 
which boasts of such stores, ete., as are usually to be found in 
all thriving mining camps. There were four arastras at work 
grinding quartz, and everyibing looked very promising. 

tochester, distant fourteen miles, was in no way behind the 
districts of its neiguborhood in mills, and gave every evidence 
of prosperity. On Wednesday I arrived safely at Helena, after 
having passed through and examined the Park mill and lode, a 
short distance above that place. The mill was being thorough- 
ly refitted.' It promises to be one cf the best in the Territory 
when the improvements are completed. The lode was being 
opened to a much greater depth than ever before, showing 
quartz of the very best qualily. In a few days the stamps will 
again be heard, and the result will no doubt be very flattering. 

In closing my notes I cannot forbear recording some of my ob- 
servations while travelling in the famous Flint Creek Mining 
District. Among its most noted lodes I would particularly call 
attention to the Poor Man’s Joy. Claims originally so!d on this 
lode for $100, now it would be difficult to make terms. Among 
the early purchasers was Cole Saunders, of Helena, now one of 
the successful merchants of Montana. Mr, Saunders represents, 
by power of Attorney, the balance of the available portion of the 
lode not owned by himself. Numerous assays of ores from this 
lode, by Bohm and Molitor, and Prof. Rumley, of Helena, have 
given yields from $800 to $1,000 per ton. Such results were 
deemed incredible for belief. People generally supposed they 
were made from very small pieces of rock, in fact, what we call 
“specimens.” The owners, however, have been persistently de- 
veloping their property. If they had continued to ta‘k ot this 
mine, instead of working it, they would have still been regarded 
as lunatics. Tam glad tosay that success has crowned their ef- 
forts, and to-day the Poor Man’s Joy stands as the banner mine 
of Montana. The vein bas been stripped a distance of 150 feet 
along discovery, and shows an average width of six feet. Both 
walls are well-defined. It has, moreover, been traced several 
Places on each side of discovery—on the south as far as No. 
4, It has the appearance of permanence as far as all indications 
show. Five hundred tons of rich rock ore on the dump-pile, and 
from 1,500 to 2,000 tons are exposed to view, ready to be blasted 
out when needed. I see nothing to prevent the vein still continu- 
ing, and a corps of men are constantly working it. The ore is 
very rich, but contains arsenic, antimony, and copper in small 
quantities, This necessitates the employment of amalgamating 
machinery of the most approved kind. Mr. Saunders bas selected 
twenty tons of the richest ore, aud bas had it packed in rawhide- 
sacks and shipped it for New York. It will be divided, on arrival 
there, and sbipped to Swansea, Belgium, and to the works of 
Secor Swan & Co., New York, for metallurgical treatment. It 
will therefore have the opportunity of being tested in Wales, 
Prussia, and America. Such tests as these should establish the 
value of the mine. The most practical mining men among us 
estimate that this shipment of twenty tons of select ore will 
yield $1,000 per ton in fine silver. It is estimated that the 
whole cost of mining, transportation and smelting will be less 
than $150 per ton, carrency. We await the result of this ship- 
ment, which will, we trust, be followed by that of thousands of 
of tons of rich ore, now useless for the want of proper machinery 
to work it. 

A commendable amount of energy and enterprise has been dis- 
played in making this shipment, and the owners will, no deubt, 
realize largely from the venture. There are a number of rich 
veins in the Flint Creek district, and, as they are opened up, 


many of them will, no doubt, reward their owners munificently. 


More anon. SPE@TATOR. 


Apropos to the above we give place to the following corres- 
pondence, which we find in the Mmtana Pest, concerning ano- 
ther of the rich mines in the Teiritory, the Park mine, of 
which Mr. James W. Whitlatch. the autocrat of Montana miners, 
is the principal owner. Says the correspondent: ‘The Park is 
located some four miles southerly from Helena, and about one 


mile from Unionville. It was discovered by Henry Wareham 


in November, 1864, and by him conveyed to Mr. Whitlaich in 
September, 1865. Edward E. Waiker, Esq., subsequently pur- 
chased a one-third interest in the mine from Mr. W., and is now 
associated with the latter in developing it. Mr. Walker is a 
miner of long experience, and is, in every respect, an honest, re- 
liable man and gentleman. He is now East for the purpose of 
procuring a first-class mill with which to commence wo:k upon 
the mine. There are now about 500 tuns of ore out and ready 
for crushing as soon.as the mill arrives. This lode, the first pur- 
chased by Mr. Whitlatch in the Territory, is thought by its own- 
«2 to rival the famous Union lead in richness, and he even ex- 


| wanted the Western owrers to come into their corpo- 
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pects richer returns from it than from the latter, the most cele- | whole time engaged in the work, it is found that $40 per day, 
brated mine in Montana, For the purpose of showing that there | clear profit, vas made to each man—more than average placer 
are others to be found who also place a high valuation upon the | diggings. Yet, there are quite a number of refuse dump piles 
Park mine, we may mention that Mr. W. was recently offered | among our mines that would pay, if not as largely, at least good 
$50,000 for his two-third interest in it, bat refused to dispose of | wages. In fact, there is doubtle:s good pay all along the roads 
it for a less sum than $109,000 in cash. The Park lode, which | over which quartz has been hauled for two or three years ; be- ’ 
is now being energeticaily worke4, is, at present, provided with | canse a certain quantity of mineral will always sift throngh wagon 
two tunrels, one two hundred and the other one hundred and | beds and be lost on the way to the mills...... Giant powder 
thirty feet in length. and five feet wide by six in height. A new] will doub:less soon be generally employed for blasting purposes 
incline has also been constructed, at the end of which the ledge-| in our mines. It is used bere by the Woodstock company almost 
six feet in width, shows an abundance of beautiful ore plentiful | to the entire exclusion of common powder. The Golden Ciariot 
ly sprinkled with fine gold.” company have also adopted it, and would not now do without it, 

especially for sinking shafts, and in places where water is trouble- 
some. 


Nevada. 
QUARTERLY RETURNS OF BtLLION PRODUCING MINES IN NYE COUNTY. H 
We find in the Mountain Champion of Aug. 19, the returns of New Mexico. 
ballion produced in Nye County, during the quarter ending| THE GOLD MINES OF SAN LAZERO.—ANCIENT RELICS AND TRADI- 
a = a3 shown by the official report of the County ag or 
In the District of Twia River the Murphy mine .of the Twin] , i desde , 
River Company produced 838 tons, whieh yielded an average of Epitor AMERICAN JOURNAL OF MINING : 
$154 89 per ton. In the district of Philadelphia (commonly It bas been my fortune to spend a few days at the Placer 
called Silver Bend). the Highbridge mine of the Combination | Mines, twenty-seven miles south of Santa Fé,N.M. Though 
Company produced 450 tons, which yielded by dry crushing much has been said of the buried wealth of this locality, yet, after 
an average of $107 08 per ton, and 688 tons which were crushed | Several days’ careful examination, I am satisfied mach more migtt 
wet, yielding an average of $33 03 pe: ton ; and the El Dorado| be said, and still not convey to the casaal reader an adequate 
South produced 123 tons, which yielded an average of 183 59 | idea of this wonderful deposit of tie precious and the baser m etals. 
per ton ; and four tons which yielded an average of $554 71} On inquiry from the superintendent of the only mill baer in 
per ton. The Liberty mine in the District of San Antonio | operation there, (Dr. M. Steck) I was informed that the m puntata 
produced 114 tons, which yielded an average of $139 29 known now as the Placer mountains was, at an early history of 
per ton. Ore was worked during the quarter from 11 different | New Mexico, called la Sierra de San Lazero, — hay ee 
districts, in which it was produced by 34 mines. Union District Fabulous tales still exist among the older in habitants of the 
contained the greatest number of mines which produced bul-| great wealth of the gold mines df San Lazero. These tales have 
lion, amounting to 14; and the District of Philadelphia contained | ROW assumed the form of tradition. and as the mountain has 
10 mines which produced bullion. The total number of tons re- | changed its name within the last fifty years, the hidden treasure 
duced, daring the quarter, amount to 2,460, which yielded the | and buried mines of San Lazero could not be located. 
sum of $276,159 93 in cutreney, being an average of $112 26| 1am informed that an old manuscript is in the hands of Lewis 
per ton.— Reyeiile. Gold, (one of the enterprising m ‘rebants of Santa a é.) dated 
Humbolat. —The Reyisir of Aug. 8 says of the Montezuma] early in the seventeenth century, gives a description of a wonder- 
Smelting Works: This insti‘ution has passed into new hands. | fully rich gold mine in the mountain of San Lazero. ll interested 
Until lately it bas been run by the Trinity and Sacramento Silver | parties will examine the archives of the Territory. they will fiad 
Mining Company. The latter company was a New York City that the mountain of San Lazero, of the seventeenth century, is 
corporation, originally formed for the working of the Chrysopo- | the Piacer mountain of to-day. es > 
lis mine in the East Range. Mr. Nason was sent out as the Super-| _The written evidence, referred to, proves that the gold é posit 
intendent. He prospected the Chrysopolis a little, and found | of the new and old placers is -_ on ers Sera a re- 
tbat although a very promising mine, ii required considerable | cent discovery ; but that it 
labor and time to properly develop it, and his company, being | setlc Spanish conquerors ss eat y as = hoes ~_ ; and, : 
from a fast city, was anxious for immediate return. He, therefore, | Very probably, by the Aztec race, or Pueblo Indians, before ti 
looked about him, aad concluded the Montezuma mine in Trin-} conquest. ' Pee 
itv District, was the best thing in sight that he eculd get bold of. 4 It isa fact (established bey ond seguridad. by Costenada, 
His company, however, only secured a bare majority interest,| Prescott and others) that Q ainera, & deserted ry pichanrliancty 
1,005 feet out of 2,000. ‘the remaining 995 were purchased by miles south of the Piacers, was, at the time of the conqaenn, the 
some capitalists from Western New York and Obiv. These par-| greatest gold producing province subject to the great Montezu- 
ties bought from Rollins and Brown, and gave a mortgage, and | ™%; and that her merchants and a — yearly visits to 
it was about that mortgaze and that particular interest alone that | the city of Mexico to sell their golden pe iwork, be parser abet 
there was so much contention and litigation in our District Cuurt | it for the fine feather-work of the great monarch’s more southern 
last year. The conflict between these two interests bas interfered | subjects. As there ave now rect be — beng re 
! what we can learn, the trouble was that the New York City This ote = is strengthened by the fact that there are still 
visible the ruins of several large towns at the base of the Placer 
mcuntains, on the property owned by the New Mexico Mining Co. 
The inhabitants could not have beer agricultural people, as 
there is no permanent water withia several miles. Tue re wonable 


TIONS.—THE NEW MEXJCAN MINING COMPANY. 


j ration, but the latter refased to give up control of their 
| interest. Finally, the Western men incorporated their inte- 
rests under the name of the Montezama 5 ae 
vi tocheste feste New York. ‘his ! 
now corporation against corporation, with a difference of only | Montezuma received-a portion of balous said 
ten feet, out of 2,000 between them. The Trinity Company had | by Prescott to have ot the miaes 
| the odd fect, but the Western Company outflanked them in some | DOW owned and worked t ib 
way, and on the 3d instant the company hauled down its flag, dis This supposition furt ron: by ba ory 
| banded its organization, and the Montezama Company now camps and tradisiun fix a th ine Puebio Ina 
or. the ground, owner of the whole mine, 995 feet in its own right : within thirty ia faithfal 
the remaining 1,005 feet by purchase of all still acknowledge that their fathers were his faithfn 
terest of the Trinity Company therein, as well a3 to all other} Subjects. 
property in this rs owned by it. The city| The recent discovery at'the Do- 
‘of Rochester is complimenting this county in a very marked lores, was made under ¢ bay 
|mauner in the way of investments. This is the third com-| 1832. The Placer mines were found to be very Eee, 9m Ae ero 
| pany organized there for the working of Humboldt mines. We] oad year afver the discovery (Lam informed by pe ople still living 
welcome their new venture, the Montezama Mining Company, | here who witnessed it) there were taree thousand people engaged 
and are happy to feel that they have a mine which will insure in goid washing and aged eo i asieicianani on 
them success. They bave shown excellent judgment in purchasing This prosperity 8 on 
| in the Montezuma in the first place, in getting absolute control of | made his appearance on the bor ers wit J spore a My is 
iit in the next, but not the least signal instance of their good | stated, on good authority, that 7 a paren of a millioa dollars 
sense is the retaining of Mr. Nason as their permanent manager,| Were iaken out each year for at east 
With great care and labor he has, during the last three years, 
laid the foundation for a great success for this mine, and it is profitable, uk the guid taken ont 
to 1846, at the Placers, formed the basis or commencement of the 
large fortunes in the Territory. 

In 1853 the New Mexican Mining Company purebased the cele- 
brated Ortiz mine and grant, with an area of one hundred square 
miles. Tuis covers most of the gulch imines of the old Piacer, 
and the entire mountain of San Lazero. effectur ly preventing in- 
dividual enterprise, while the company has done but little to de- 
velop the immense wealth that lies buried within their limits. 

So large a grant is a serious de:riment to the development of 
any community, but especially a miaing disiric!. | feel satis- 
fied tbat individual enterprise would now bave a dozen mils 
in operation in aad around the Piacer and Tuerto mountains, but 
for the grants that cover them. I bope, therefore, for the iater- 
est of New Mexico, and for the development ot her resources, to 
hear that the New Mexican Mining company will soon ex‘end their 
search beyond the Ortiz vein, which is only one of more than fifty 
outcropping quartz lodes on their property, apparently as rich as 
the ore they ure now working successtully. VERITAS. 


Arizona. 


The Prescott Miner, July 25, has the following items of mining 
news: “,A condition sale of the Sterling mive bas been made to 


, but just he should enjoy the direction of this new company now 
starting with such brilliant auspices. All the transfers have been 
made, and the new company is fairly at work. The inrnaces 
are all aglow anu never did better work than now. Large sales 
of lead have recently been made to parties in San Francisco, and 
| the entire product of the works for the next three months have 
| been contracted for. Selby, the big metailurgist at San Fran- 
' cisco, has an agent at Oreana, who takes the metal as fast as it 
| cools, aed hurries it on by rail to the refining works at the Bay. 
Three hundred tons will be shipped by the first cars from Oreana, 
which will leave in about two weeks. The purchase of the 
whole property by the Montezuma Company ; the favorable ar 
rangements made with Selby ; the completion of the railroad to 
the works, and the retention of Mr. Nason as manager, forma 
combination of events in the interest of this company on which 
we sincerely congratulate the fortunate stockholders. 


Idaho. 


In continuation of a review of the mines of Owyhee and adja- 
cent mining districts, the dvalanche proceeds to speak of the 
lowa and Idaho Mining company. It says: This company, under 
the management of Uriah Perry, E:q., have resumed gon 
in Flint. On the Forest ledge a chatt, already down 120 feet, Bs 208 
will be sunk 30 feet deeper, then stoping and drifting — 
mence, and large quantities of ore be taken ont. We under-| to be pala bs, 
stand the mill will thoroughly overhauled, the Dodge made the 
taken out and stamps put ia its place .....The Cosmos mi 

i j i Silver C atv 3} nother tunnel has been started. Ibe water coors 
has again started up, and is now running on Silver Cord ore} vigorousry. 4 

oe ‘ast in the old tunnel, and some spots have to be timbered. 
with good paying prospects. At preseat there is quite a large | ta 

5 ; é in both tunnels, but is largest in the 

ile ‘bearing quartz on the dump. Prescott, one | The ledge is looking we mele, t jarg im the 

a = 2 ss kes the air bad in the oride shafi, work upon the Chloride 

present appearances, the Cosmos company will make a success| Mak > 
of it this les The mill has a working capacity of ten stamps| is, for the present, not being carried on .....N. P. Pierce, N 


and six pans, and works splendidly Fred Reu‘er has com- | Griffin, and Milton Hadley went over to the Agua Frio Disieict 
menced work on the Star of the West ledge, and is making prep- 


last week to take a look at their mining property, locate ranches 
ivile whic ylisse is 
aratious for sioking a shatt thereon some fifty or sixty per they 

i i surf ri ‘| their inte stras soon. .....] ssrs. Groom, Uol 

of the Minnesota. The vein on the surface shows a width o I Eas S008. - Messrs. Groom, C 

eighteen inches of gold and silver-beating quartz. Some large} and Little have gone 
pieces of the ore which we saw had tiae gold and black sulphu- ak J. 1 

r al ¢ alker’s, 0 2eK, Le Tour ive engage 

rets of silver all through it...... Work has been resumed on the] at ¥ be wincrs busily 
Surplus Oro Fino. The small steam engine recently used at the taking out ore and oe it. noon mv gi on 
Ida Elmore is now employed on the Surplus .....The Miner mill] the Hassayampa, he ever) g at and 
has commenced ranning on ore from ibe Glenbrook mine ..... City Cole: 
Dan Powers and pariner have been for some time engaged in | Mr. A. 
overhauling the reiuse materials at the Goiden Chariot dump. | rado River, imparte follow ing 3) 
With a set of sluices and a small head of water, they have man-} bas soiu the Miicherl mine to ibe to ok 
aged to make eleven or twelve hundred dollars, besides saving} aad Silver Mining Company, # ho ee sag ga rhe Cy 
94 tons of ore which has been worked in the Webfoot mill ; yield-{ to work the ore, al point on we ive Mohas 
ing the snug litile sum of $2,438. Making an estimation on the | Cily. The Miichell, Mr. D. thinks, will average thirty doilars te 

g snug litile s 2,438. 3} 
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the ton. Mr. Hardy and others were operating upon other 
mines. Letters had been received from Gen. Palmer, in which 
he spoke encouragingly of railroad matters. The weather was 
warm at the river. . 

Utah. 


It may seem strange to many, but it is nevertheless a fact, that 
the Mormon leaders are not only bitterly opposed to the prose- 
cution of mining within the limits of their own settlements, but 
they moreover lose no opportunity to circulate discouraging ac- 
counts of the mining localities adjacent to them. We hear from 
a trustworthy source, however, that the mines in the vicinity of 
Stockton are yielding handsomely. The following is an extract 
from a private letter from that place, dated August 14, which we 
are enabled to print throngh the kindness of a gentleman in this 
city, who wrote to enquire about the latest results in that seldom- 
heard-from locality. Says the letter: “ You ask me if any bul- 
lion has actually been run out. I can say that Finnerty and 
others run out 10,000 Ibs. of lead, and sold it in Salt Lake City 
without separating the silver from it. Finnerty says the silver in 
the lead was at the rate of $85 to the ton. His furnace burnt 
out in two weeks, being constracted principally of adobe. It is 
of no use to build furnaces unless we have fire brick to use in 
their construction. In Bingham Cafion the miners are washing 
out much gold. One oe of five took ont in one week 
$1,100 worth of dust, and another week $700 worth. Weberling 
is over there assaying copper to see how much gold there is 
in it.” 

Maine. 

A correspondent of the Bangor Whig writes that silver ore has 
recently been discovered upon the farm of Reuben Curtis, in the 
town of Penobscot, Hancock county. Attention was first di- 
rected to it by the surface rocks, which exhibited indications of 
volcanic origin ; and upon inspection by a practical geologist of 
Boston, was pronounced to be a fine specimen of gold quariz, 
identical with that of the Rocky Mountains, and predicted that 
gold would be fouod 10 or 15 feet below the surface. The farm 
bas been leased for a term of years to Sebin Hutchins, Dr. W. C. 
Collins, and Joseph D. Leach, and exploration commenced. An 
excavation of five feet in depth reveals the silver ore in abundance. 


Alaska. 


The Montana Post says: “Tom Fairweather, well known to 
many old miners of the Territory, has just returned from an ex- 
tensive prospecting trip in Aliaska. He prospected through the 
British Possessions until he struck a tributary of McKenzie river, 
where be worked placer diggings, but realized only four dollars 
and a half per day to the band. What Indians he came in con- 
tact with were friendly. The climate is mild, and the winters are 
not as severe as in Mon‘ana. His fifteen months experience in 
the northern country induces him to return there next spring. 


COPPER. 
Vermont. 


THE COPPER INDUSTRY OF ORANGE COUNTY. 

We were favored, a few weeks since, with an opportunity to 
examine somewhat minutely into the industrial and economical 
condition of the copper interest of Eastern Vermont. Public 
atiention bas been so much attracted to the “rise and fall” of 
magnificent mining enterprises in the Western States and Terri- 
“tories, that many of the more modest, and, maybap, all the more 
substantial undertakings in the East, have been allowed, for the 
most part, (o spring up and pass on, many of them to a state of 
euccessful development, without a word of comment on the part 
of the public press. As it isa part of our business to chronicle 
the condition of mining interesis throughout the whole country, 
in so far as we can obtain trustworthy information thereupon, a 
few notes of onr own upon the — industry of Orange 
County, Vermont, put into readable shape, will prove not only 
an act of justice to the cause whose interests we serve, but also— 
may we not Teisonably expect it?—acceptable to the general 
reader. 

GEOLOGICAL FEATURES. 

Along the eastern part of the State of Vermont, through 
Northern New Hampshire, and on into the Canadian Provinces, 
extents a belt of rocks whose high degree of metamorphism bas 
so nearly obliterated all traces of former animal or vegetable life 
as to leave it a matter of doubt in the minds of some of our 
ablest geologists whether it belongs to the Devonian or the 
Silurian period. Nor, indeed, aside from traces of extinct-fauena 
and flora, has it been possible for any of the rules touching the 
conformability or non-conformability of geological formations to 
settle this very difficult question. The rock consists of a cal- 
careous mica slate, calcite interfoliated in the schist being often 
found ; and, too, nodules or bands of white vitreous quartz are 
often seen. The trend of this system of rocks, as determined by 
geological surveys, is N. 31 degrees E., while the dip ranges 
in the neighborhood, say, of 25 degrees to the Southeast. 


COPPER ORE DEPOSIT. 


Some fifteen years ago, or more, a deposit of copper ore was 
discovered in this zone of mica slate, in the above-mentioned lo- 
cality. It is of vein-form, and cuts through the very much con- 
torted, schistose rock with an average strike of N. 7 degrees E, 
differing, it is seen, but little from the general course of the 
country rock. There is a similar tendency to coincidence in the 
direction of the dip of the vein and that of the strata of the mica 
slate, the former being 9 degrees to the Southeast, while, as just 
observed, the latter is 25 degrees. The vein, in its general 
character, is more or less irregular. It varies in width from four 
to eighteen feet, the average being dbout nine feet. Spurs, splits, 
and “horses,” all characteristic of true fissure deposits, are 
numerous. No one well versed in such matters can examine the 
deposit without being thoroughly convinced that, as regards the 
depth to which the vein can be worked, the limit will be a prac- 
tical, not an actual one. Nor, indeed, during the lives of several 
generations to come, will there be any likelihood of an exhaustion 
of the supply of copper ores that may be obtained within the 
present practical limits of raising ores from vein deposits. 

THE VEIN MINERALS. 


To speak now of the mineral mass of which the vein is com- 
posed, we may remark that it consists, in greater part, of an inti- 
mate mixture of copper pyrites, magnetic iron pyrites, zinc 
blende, and quartz. There are no selvages to the vein. The 
mineral mass is, therefore, often found interfoliated with the wall 
rock. A good deal of mica slate is also found mixed in with the 
vein mass. The numerous “horses” that occur are composed of 
the same mineral. As determined by careful assays, the amount 
of copper contained in the ore, after it has passed through the 
dressing works, ranges from eight to ten per cent. The vein has 
been traced a distance of some ten or twelve miles. Along the 
line of it a series of alternate valleys and ridges prezent the 
most favorable conditions, as regards the work of development, 
nor, indeed, have they been lost sight of in the operations that 
have been, and are now being carried on. 

MINING PROPERTIES—THE VERSHIRE. 


Among the more important mining properties to which this 
copper ore deposit has given rise, are those owned by the Ver- 
shire, Corinth, and Union Companies. These companies are 
organized under the laws of the State of Vermont, with a capital 
stock of $500,000 each. The property of the Vershire Company 
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mine bas been conducted in an excellent manner, under the care 
surface, and then, by means of stoping, large quantities 
The mineral mass is drawn from the mines by means of mules at- 


fine ores that gradually accumulate in the mine, and in the dress- 


concentrated in a somewhat rude, but nevertheless, very effectual, 
and, at the same time, economical manner. This fine ore is put 


miner, are termed “jigging,” “sifting,” “tying” and “stripping.” 
Two men, by these methods, prepare some 200 tons of washed 
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is located at the southern extremity of the vein as discovered. 
A very high ridge, through which the vein cuts at this point, 
bas given an admirable opportunity for developing the propert 

by means of a shafi sunk along the dip, and connecting wit 

this, a series of adit levels rus along the course of the vein. 
This vein has already been worked down a distance of 800 feet. 
The method of development insures perfect ventilation, drainage, 
and a cheap and easy means of removing the ores from the mine. 
The company has been in existence some fourteen years, or more, 
during which time, with little or no intermission, they have been 
at work developing their property. They are now in condition 
to take some four hundred tons of ore monthly from the interior 
workings of the mine. Their ores, until of late, have been sold, 
at the highest price obtainable, to the copper smelting works 


near Boston, New York, or Baltimore. The. company has paid 


occasional dividends frem the net proceeds of the mine, and may 


be considered, at the present time, in a very prosperous condi- 
tion. 


THE CORINTH PROPERTY. 


This is situated some eight or ten miles northerly from that of 
the Vershire. Of the development of it—which began some five 


years ago—we came in possession of a few facts only, bat 
enough withal, Although very favorably situated for opening 
up, bad management compelled assessment after assessment, with 
no adequate retura therefor. Work upon the mine is now sus- 


pended. As an instance of the carelessness which characterized 
the engineering department in the performance of its labors, we 
were shown the spot where it is said an attempt was made to run 
an adit level 500 feet long, with the intent to strike the bottom of 
a shaft some 400 feet deep. The result was the tapping of the 


shaft, not at the bottom, but at a point seventy-five feet above ! 
That was a feat in mining engineering, in point of ignorance, 


carelessness, or both, not easily beaten, we take it. No wonder 
the company saw fit to stop work. No wonder they found that 


assessments instead of dividends were the order of the day. 


THE UNION MINE. 
This property adjoins that of the Corinth Company, and is 


situated upon the same slope. Although a litt!lé above the sum- 
mit of the ridge, the opportunites for extensive development are 
all that could be reasonably desired. The company are in pos- 


session of some seventy acres of land through which the vein 


cuts. This gives them the ownership of about two thousan:] feet 


along the course of the vein. About three years ago this com- 
pany began to develop their property. The circumstances of the 
time were apparently very favorable for the inauguration of such 
an enterprise. Labor, in that region, was not very cosily ; 
while the high price of copper, that then prevailed, gave indi- 
cations of speedy and profitable returns. The opening up of the 


and control of an experienced agent, and a well-trained English 
mining engineer. Two short adit levels, one above the other, 
bave tapped the vein at convenient distances below the 


of ore have been removed. Already there have been taken from 
this deposit, by a small working force of twelve or fifteen 
men, about 5,000 tons of ore, averaging from 8 to 10 per cent. 


tached to a small car along th® drift, the adit level, and, from 
thence, a short distance along a surface tramway to the dressing 
works, where it is broken in pieces, and sorted for market. The 


ing, or, as it is termed, the cobbing house, are washed and 
through several processes, which, in the language of the Cornish 


ore for the market yearly. They keep up the process of con- 
centration until they get an ore varying in richness from seven 
to eight per cent. This work is done by contract, the dressers 


receiving sixty-five cents per unit, or in other words, sixty-five 
cents for every per cent. of copper contained in the concen- 


trated ore. Since twenty odd men are employed in the “ cob- 


bing” house, breaking up the mincral mass as it comes from 
the mine, and sorting out the copper ore. Although there is 
a force of only about thirty-five men employed in and out of 
the mine, yet so easily ate the ores obtained and dressed, that 
this small party are able to prepare for market from sixteen to 
eighieen hundred tons per year. We are informed that, during 
the past three years, the company have sold, for the most part, to 
the Ballimore Copper Smelting Company, very nearly or quite 
$125,000 worth of ore. Atthe present time they sland free of 
all indebtedness, have several hundred tons of merchantable ore 
on hand, and a fine lot of reserves in sight. While working out 
these reserves, it is proposed by the engineer in charge to ron 
another adit six hundred and sixty-five feet long, so as to strike 
the vein a perpendicular distance of one hundred feet below the 
point where it is strack by the lower of the two existing adit 
levels. This will give a distance of one hundred and thirty-five 
feet along the dip of the vein. The projected adit can be driven 
at a cost of about $17 per running foot. At that rate, the pro- 
jected adit would cost some $12,000. It is, however, only when 
we mention the fact that 5,000 tons, or thereabouts, of ore, 
worth in market some $125,000, have been taken from an area on 
the vein comprised in a length of only 130 feet, height of 120 
feet, and width of 9 feet, that the great value of the reserves that 
will be opened up by the projected adit can be really appreciated. 
When it is, moreover, remembered that the company own some 
two thousand feet along the strike of the vein, this great value 
will become still more apparent. It is still further of importance 
to remark here that, since the strike of the vein along the slope 
of the ridge is nearly parallel to the course of the valley below, 
there is offered, should it ever be deemed advisable, an opportu- 
nity to open up this vein-property along its entire length by 
means of a series of adit levels, located one after another along 


the hill-side. By this means the amount of ore that could be 


taken out in any given time would be limited only by the num- 


ber of men that could work along a distance of some two thou- 


sand feet. It would be enormous. This property alone would, 


under such circumstances, furnish regularly copper ore enough 
to keep an ordinary smelting works running for a long series of 
years. But, again, there is opporiunity for adit levels to strike 


the vein at still lower points, when, in the future working of 


the mine, it shall have become advisable. It is, also, well worthy 
of note that this system of development by means of adit levels 
is very much favored by the dip of the vein. This dip of some 
25 degrees falls on the same side of the perpendicular with the 
line of greatest slope of the hill-side along which it cuts. The 
vein is, therefore, at successive depths, carried further from the 
perpendicular, and, of course, proportionately nearer to the sur- 
face of the declivity that terminates in the valley below. But that 
there is, under such favorable circumstances, an almost unlimited 
opportunity for future development, no one who visits the spot 
can entertain a reasonable doubt. The market facilities, though 
not the best, are yel, to a certain extent, favorable. The ores 
are hauled from the mine to the town of Bradford, Orange 
County, Vermont, on the line of the Passumpsic Raiiroad, a 


distance of twelve or thirteen miles, at at expense, in winter, of 


two and a half, and in sammer, of three dollars per ton. The ores 
going to Baltimore are transported from Bradford to Portsmouth, 


N. H., or New Haven, Conn., by rail, at a cost of some four dol- 
lars per ton; thence by water carriage to their place of destina- 
tion. They are usually sold at so much per unit—the rate, of 


course, depending very much on the market price of metallic 
copper—to be delivered at Portsmouth or New Haven. It may 
be well to remark that there are two elements of loss entering 
into this shipment of copper ores. The first is an appreciable 
loss that is brought about by leachiag when the ores are expose 
to the influence of atmospheric agencies. The second is an un- 
avoidable waste by carriage, amounting to about one per cent., 
or one ton in a hundred transported. The loss, in the first 
instance, varies, of course, with the care taken to protect the 
ores from exposure. It is a matter of so much importance that 
too great attention cannot be given in order to prevent it. 


METALLURGICAL WORKS. 


When we consider the fact that it costs some seven dollars per 
ton, aside from waste, to get these Vermont ores io market, the 
question naturally arises, would it not pay to smelt them on the 
spol? If coal, suitable for smelting purposes, could be obtained 
in the vicinity at, say, five or six dollars per ton, there would 
be no doubt as regards the matter. Rules of economy would say, 
build a smelting work near the mine, and manufactare, if not 
ingot copper, at least a regulus of seventy or eighty per cent., 
reducing the expenses of transportation thereby to, comparatively 
speaking, a merely nominal amount. Bat another side of the 
qnestion presents itself when it comes to paying eighteen or 
twenty dollars per ton for coal, and that would, in the present 
case, be necessary. The whole thing resolves itself, then, in 
great measure, into a question of transportation. Is it more eco- 
nomical to ship the ore, or put up metallurgical works, bring 
in fuel from the coast, smelt the ores on the spot, and then ship a 
copper regulus? The Vershire company bave, in a spirit of com- 
mendable enterprise, undertaken to solve this problem, and that, 
too, at the present hich rates of labor and unprecedentedly low 
price of ingot copper—a price that ranges considerably below 
the average cost of production. During the past year they have 
erected a smelting works, near their mine, consisting of four fur- 
naces, with all the necessary equipments, at a cost of some eigh- 
teen or twenty thousand dollars. About the last of July, they 
made their first shipment of copper matt, which was sold to the 
Revere Copper Company of Boston, Mass. The matt is the 
product of one smelting operation, and contains from thirty to 
forty per cent. of copper. The cost of transportation from the 
metallurgical works to Boston is about seven dollars per ton. 
The fuel used is coke, brought from Nova Scotia at a cost, de- 
livered at the works, of some $18 per ton. The ores are roasted, 
previous to smelting, in the open air, on large areas, in piles of 
about one hundred tons each. It requires about two months for 
one of there heaps of ore to become roasted through, so to speak, 
so as to be fit for smelting. The gangue of quartz, magnetic iron 
pyrites, and mica slate, in intimate mixture with the copper py- 
rites, forms in itself a natural flux. This is an element of great 
consideration, as thereby the cost of fluxing by artificial means, 
which is often quite expensive, is wholly avoided. 

PEAT V8. COKE. 

Nor, again, should we, at this point, fail to remark, that only 
a few miles from this deposit of copper ores there are large beds 
of peat, which promise, in the end, to furnish an almost inex- 


haustible supply of fuel. If it can be made to serve the purpose 
of smelting these ores, then the success of this, or other smelt- 


ing works in this copper district, would he, a8 it were, insured. 
In case of one trial upon the Vershire works. the furnace was run 
some seven hours with peat alone before it was found necessary 
to “ blow out.” We were told that the peat used in the trial re- 
ferred to, was quite green, and badly prepared, and, indeed, of 
the truth of this we were, from personal examination of some of 
it still on hand, well assured. It would seem, under the circum- 
stances, to be a matter of the greatest importance, to determine 
whether this peat, when well prepared, cannot take the place of 
coke in the reduction of the ore. If it could not do that wholly. 
might it not, in great measure, so as to materially reduce the 
cost of smelting? There is a wide difference in the cost of peat 
at, say, five dollars per ton, and coke at eighteen dollars. But 
even without the utilization of the peat, it is rather our convic- 
tion, judging from the somewhat partial data we are in posses- 
sion of, that a fair measure of success will attend the inauguration 
of this new metallurgical industry. Nor, in passing, should we 
forget to notice the fact, that the ores are remarkably free from 
elements injurious to the copper produced therefrom, such as an- 
timony, arsenic, ete. They are so pure, that from them, under 
the ordinary modes of treatment, a first-class quality of copper 
can be obtained. We have given a somewhat lengthy account 
of the copper industry of Eastern Vermont ; we are confident, 
however, that the enterprise merits all the space we have allotted 
to it. Nor, indeed, can any, who are directly or indirectly in- 
terested in this branch of mining and metallurgical industry, do 
better than to make. themselves acquainted with what is going 
on in that locality, if they have not already done so. It is afield 
that promises largely for the future, and lies, as it were, in our 
midst. We hope to chronicle, from time to time, much that will 
be of interest to our readers, in regard to this promising mining 
section of the East. 


Michigan. 

Condensed from the Portage Lake Mining Gazette the news 
from the copper mines is as follows: The Central Mine stamps 
are at work again, and said to be doing excellent duty......At 
the Cliff the working force has been considerably increased, since 
active stoping bas recommenced ......The National Mine pro- 
duced in July : Masses, 12 tons, 1,210 lbs. ; barrel, 3 tons, 790 
Ibs. ; stamp, 10 tons, 1,518 lbs.—Total, 26 tons, 1,518 lbs. It is 
authoritatively reported that Mr. E. J- Hulbert has disposed of that 
portion of the Red Jacket property lying in section 14, and cor- 
nering on the Calumet and Hecla so closely, and itis also reported 
that Mr. John Simpkins, of N. Y., is the purchaser of a considerable 
amount..... . At the Allouez a party of six men have had a con- 
tract to sink a new shaft a short distance from the old one. and 
now they have got down some distance and found a splendid 
show of coarse copper......Since the visit of M. Edward Esti- 
vant, the proprietor of the Clark mining location, be has deter- 
mined, it is reported, to resume work in an active form at an 
early day, at the commencement of the fall season. 


New Hampshire. 

The copper mires at Warren, N. H., have been idle for some 
time past. We learn from a reliable source that operations have 
commenced again. A new steam engine has been put in, and a 
force of 75 men will be kept at work during the coming winter. 


aa The government of Chili has sent a collection of eight 
hundred animals to Paris, attended by two agents, who are instructed to 
divide them among the various zoological collections in Europe in exchange 
for other <pecies. Surely this is a step in the rightdirection, and does credit 
to Chile. 


az Important discoveries of slate have been made in Northern 
wien A slate ridge over 20 miles long and 6 wide has been found, 
and in the St. Louis river is a large island of pure, workable slate, which 
rises 75 feet above the surface of the river. 

aa The lead mine in Lehigh county, Pa., has been deserted as 
a bad investment. Instead of the lead the projectors found nothing mere 
than plumbago, commonly called black, and that scattered through the 
rock in small quantities. 

a@ The pearl fishe ounds recently discovered at Western 
Australia extends along ref = for one thousand miles, Upwards of fifty 
tons of pearl oysters were fished up in December last, and sold for £100 per 
ton. 


az The tour of the world can be made in two months and & 
half, when the Pacific railroad is finished, 
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The Granite Quarries of Cape Ann. bound coast found its way. The transportation, except direct- | This protection is equally applicable and valuable for poste for 
' or : ly inland, is almost entirely by water; the class of vessels | telegraph and yard purposes, for grape vine arbors, fences and 
Whence comes the granite that looms in the great struc- | employed, except for long distances being known as stone /| all similar structures, where posts go into the ground. Thisis 
: tares and paves the broad streets of our cities? Ask the sloops and peculiar to the trade. The custom is when first | shown in Fig. 3, which represents a common board fence with 
question locally and ze will have local answers ; perhaps the | entering the service to freight them to their utmost carrying | the protection, A A, applied. In and around the cities and 
general answer would be Quincy, the two names being almost capacity, cause them to be weighed by prescribed govern-| villages of the country, expensive fences are constantly being 
synonymous. The first railroad the Bay State boasted of was | ment rule, the amount inscribed upon them in due form, to be | built, that, in from four to seven years are blown down, by the 
established to favor the quarries in that town. But Q is not | ever after the criterion by which they are judged. With the | wind, from the rotting of the posts in the ground, while the 
the only letter that stands for granite ; the next in the alpha- | variations of trade the number of sloops increases or dimi-| upper part of the fence is perfectly good. ‘Thereby great ex- 
bet has a similar significance. Not an hour and a half’s ride | nishes ; as many as thirty carriers have been in operation re-| pense is incurred to replace the posts, and even if the old 
from the capital of the State, on the Eastern railroad, is gularly and constantly during the summer, and as far as prac- | material, above greund, is used again, it is so much broken 
Rockport, —— and growing,—sprung from the little 1812 | ticable during the winter, though the present force is but two- | and disfigured, as to make it objectionable. Another material 
village of “Sandy Bay” to the power and position it holds | thirds that number. The stone, particularly of small dimen- | advantage is the increase of base by the application of the 
now. Swing off from the depot towards the left, taking the | sion, to be carried long distances South, finds ready transpor- | earthen casing, in most cases doubling the diameter of the end 
road to“ Pigeon Cove,” and in five minutes walk you are | tation in ships and barques of a large class, which have/| of the post where it is inserted in the ground, thereby adding 
among the quarries of the town. They only commence here, | brought cotton and other produce thence, and would often | materially to the stability of the structure. 
for following the same course on, doubling the Cape, a mat- have to return in ballast were it not for the freight thus furn-| The invention may be used in sea water infested by Teredo, 
ter of fourteen miles, back to Gloucester, not at any time out of ished. and it is impossible for Teredo, or any sea animal, to infest 
sight or sound of surf and sea, you or see at intervals all; It would be a work of almost incalculable research to as- | the:wood thus protected, and the abrasion of the wood by the 
along your way, the huge derricks that lift the stone from its | certain the exact amount of stone shipped from the quarries | action of the water is effectually guarded against. Piles of 
bed, hear the constantly recurring explosions and the rat- of the Cape in a single month, year, or any given time, but | sound timber covered by this method are practically indestruc- 
tling click of the hammers and drills. {twas near the start-|@02 approximation of the sum may be reached in the record | tible under water, and with it cheaper wood, as well as smaller 
ing point of Rockport village that quarries were opened in| 0f the Rockport Granite Company. In March, last, I think, | sized piles, may be effectually used. ‘The vitrified protection 
1823, almost fifty years ago, by Mr. William Wood of Quincy, their exports were forty vessel loads averaging one hundred tons | cannot be injured except by actual violence, the water having 
who came experimentally to test the out-cropping ledges, and each, and in the year 1866, the random stone alone taken from | no effect upon it. Piles can be covered to any required depth 
commenced in a humble way the business which has grown their quarries amounted to twelve thousand tons. To ascer-| and be made to answer for piers, bridges, and other purposes. 
to such proportions, in which fortunes are making and have | tain the exact amount of capital invested in the stone trade | Other information respecting this method of preserving 
been made. It is here one will see the best stone and the most would require as minute research as in the transportaion ; but | wood must be addressed to Jos. Woopwarp, 111 Liberty 
practical and extensive way of working it. Two companies | ® fair estimate given by reliable judges fixes it at $550,000, | street, New York City. 
monopolize the major part of the business on the Southern | the company just alluded to olding almost one-half, or ————_->-_-—-—— 
side of the Cape, though numerous quarries are scattered on | $250,000. ‘The number of workmen employed varies with the Natural Lubricating Oils. 
! beyond, worked by private enterprise, yet seldom going be- | Xigencies of the business, so that the record at one time ee 
yond minor matters of the stone trade, underpinning, paving, | Would not be safe or sure criterion to judge at another. The| The subject of machine lubricants is of no little import- 
steps, etc. Of the companies, the Rockport Granite Co. holds R. G. Co., have at present a force of sixty men; the firm of | ance to the mechanic, and he seeks in an oil that he would apply 
first rank, that of Preston, Fernald & Co.,second. The form-| Preston, Fernald & Co., one-half that number, and scattered | to his machine bearings, and other surfaces, that require lu- 
er was first known as the firm of Stimpson & Ames, but a/| Over the different quarries is a working force sufficient to|, ._.. oasis , bit. 
few years since was resolved into a joint stock concern, of | aise the total to three hundred and fifty—Bosion Commer- Sem, 
which, however, the two gentlemen named continue the | “ia Bulletin. ties and acids, together with a durability of wear. In many 
= a corpor- manufactories animal oils were excluded and some kinds 
ion it is constantly monopolizin i i 
less than seventy acres, working five derricks, with all the en es from the foreign matter contained in these oils their use was 
forcible appliances of steam in hoisting and transportation. — soon discontinued, yet it was universally acknowledged that 
The supply of stone is almost limitless; at one point it was| Hermetic Method of Preserving Wooden Piles and if a pure natural oil could be obtained it would be just what 


worked to a depth of fully one hundred feet, and there the ex- i ¢RIC q 
cavation only ceased on account of the continued flowing of Posts, etc. the mechanic needed. The American Natorat Or, Com 


water, which powerful rotary pumps worked by engines of six The object of this invention is the preservation of wood in whoee at No. 7 
and oe yo power failed to remove. The lan is now | contact with earth in the cheapest and most effective manner City, have obtained this desideratum, and now present to the 
stone go to suflicient depth | possible. It is specially applicable to the preservation of 
o allow the water to escape by the most natural of al bridge’ : = a glance over the numerous testimonials given in its favor, 
sources, running down hill; a miniature railway is established | and railroad trestle work, telegraph, gate and fence 1 lubri It is 
on which the stone is transported to the wharves, thus doing posts and wooden supports of houses, or to any form of timber ads us to decide thet it has no equal asa lebsicant. 2s i 
wag ng as “ Gerrymanders. . igh speeds and light bearings, where often the lubricant is 
It is remarked that during the early days of quarrying few of at fed to these bearings by capilliary attraction, or for high 
the native population engaged in the work, yet soon seeing its manufactured stone or earthen pipe of any kind. The pipe is eds with h se : Oller dina de that bs 
developments entered it, generally as workmen, and won their | made an inch or two inches, of inside diameter, larger than 
way up from a practical knowledge to be partners, owners, 
and in many cases wealthy. Without this practical know- 
ledge, half the labor might be misapplied, as to hardly two 
quarries can be applied the same rules for working the drifts,” 
as they are termed, traversing the ledges in different courses, 
sometimes vertically, and again having an “up lift,” or hori- 
zontal direction, giving the appearance of huge and imposing 
strata; yet all admitting this one general rule of easicr and 
more correct working the nearer the lines of separation and 
excavation attain to the four cardinal points of the compass. 
Laying bare a ledge, the practiced eye determines quickly the 
side most free, and on that strikes the line for the intended 
seam. ‘Till within a few years the direction the seam might 
take was a thing most uncertain, as with but one hole drilled, 
the explosion, or more properly “blast,” might give an irre- 
gular course wholly different from that desired. Experience 
gave wisdom here too, and what is termed the “ Lewis hole,” 
is now es with certain and successful results. Two : plastic for this purpose. oils. 
holes are drilled within a short distance of each other to the The cut, Fig. 1, shows a broken sec-| In addition to machine oils, the company prepare axle oils 
ae, depth, and in line with the desired course, the| tion of a pipe with the wood inside. A, represents the wood ; | that are warranted superior to any of the greases or pastes so 
ridge” broken partially down by a square blunt instrument, | B, the filling inside the pipe and around the wood ; C, shows | commonly used ; they will stand any temperature and keep the 


and the charge inserted as usual. With this, accurate seams i i d E, th id i T i 
of sheseat any dasioed length ave opened, soenstionen renehing the thickness of the pipe, and E, the ies e of the pipe. axle always coo]. They also manufacture a natural wool oil, 


fifty and sixty feet, and clearing immense masses of stone. 
The largest ever known to be detached by this process, was 
in the quarries of Preston, Fernald & Co., and estimated to 
weigh, from the usual allowance of thirteen square feet to the 
ton, not less than eleven hundred tons. The first blast does 
not always suffice to free the stone as much as desirable, and | 
powder is at once poured into the seam and ignited, by sim- 
ply striking a steel drill across a train led out a short dis- 
tance for that purpose. It seems a dangerous process, but 
the workmen merely move aside, crying, “look up.” You 
would ask, why? but the ahswer comes with the explosion, 
not heavy enough to throw dangerous particles of stone, but 
whirling into the air innumerable scales, partially detached by 
the first blast, and which rising vertically fall in the same di- 
rection. Little of the stone removed is dressed at the quar- 
ries, but is shipped to be worked more advantageouely at its 
destination. It ranks under two general a “ Random” 
and “ Dimension” stone, the first being simply irregular mas- 
ses to be cut as desired, and sold by weight, the second of 
sufficient size to allow its reaching given dimensions when 
dressed, and bought by the square foot. Since the stone 
pavements came in fashion a market has been furnished for 
previously unsaleable fragments of stone that were deemed 
useless and thrown aside. ‘he preparation of this comes 
under the head of job or piece work, whereas the other labor 
of the quarries is entirely by the day. 


The New Orleans paving is most absurd of all, being cut in 
cumbersome sizes, eighteen inches square, and upon which the 
straining slippery effect to horse or mule may well be imagin- 
ed. New ork requires an eighteen inch face, with a thick- 
ness of six or eight inches, while Boston, most sensible of all, 
has a neat little cube of about eight inches. These last are 
sold by count, the others by weight, sometimes passing the 
scales on the cart ere being shipped, and again weighed on 
delivery. So much for a brief record of the stone excavated. 
Where does it find a market? Boston and vicinity, with in- 
satiable maw of paved streets and Back Bay, and public rs 
buildings, takes in annually a large balance. Portland, ris- 
ing from her ashes, makes a levy here. New York and the 
South make large demands, and into the west and North, even 
a8 far as Minnesota, has this strength and power of our rock- 


public an oil perfectly pure and free from foreign matter, and 


the post, which is placed in the centre adapted for car journals and heavy machinery, stationary en- 
of the pij and covered as far as the | £i2es, mowing machines, printing presses, saw mills, ete. ; while 
post is intended to go in the earth, | for the use of locomotives, where heat and exposure to the 


that is,from eighteen inches to two| elements is to be provided against, or for steamships, pro- 
and a half feet, or further if need be. 


The space between the outside dia- ~~ or rolling mills, in bearings that sustain great weight, 
meter of the post and the inside dia-| “ere are grades suitably adapted. 
meter of the pipe is then filled with a| This natural oi! is as inexplosive as lard or sperm oil, and 


preparation of coal tar or pine wood | does not solidify or freeze at a temperature of 18° Vahr., while 
tar, gravel and sand; this preparation | at this temperature both parafine and sperm oils soon become 
is rammed in properly all around the | solid. This is ro inconsiderable point in its favor as a lubri- 
post inside of the pipe, until it is filled | cating oil for machinery, exposed to degrees of cold. Its good 
completely to the top. This filling pro- | qualities to withstand heat are equally apparent, as it has been 
cess excludes the air and moisture from | used in steam cylinders and valve chests, and does not become 
the wood, keeping it perfectly dry.| thick or gummy. In the cylinders of caloric engines, which 
Should the wood shrink any, the filling | are usually very hot, it is found to possess superior qualities, 
will hug the wood, being sufficiently | and those who have tried it give it the preference over other 


that will not stain goods, saponifies readily, and 
washes out freely, without injury to the fibre. 


Manufacturing Items from Providence, R. I. 


Tue Crry Macuine Company (a new firm) 
have recently enlarged their buildings. Employ 
fifty hands, manufacture and repair all kinds of 
machinery, such as cotton and worsted-speeders, 
ete. 

Pare & Sackett have a new cotton mill, and 


the Vatiey Worstep (Carpenter & Cross 
are very busy—ruoning day and 
night. 


Puanix Works have been established thirty- 
eight years. Employ one hundred and sixt, 
hands, make castings, more especially, of all 
kinds of heavy gearing and heavy machinery 
generally ; have two cupolas, and can make spur 
and level gearing of the heaviest kind in the best 
manner—send much work to South America. 

Ma. Grorce Cortiss has now, probably, the 
finest iron foundry in the country. 

Fexner & Co. are busy in the manufacture of 
machinists’ tools. They make a neat crank 
planer with a quick return attachment, centres, 
jaws, etc. complete. 


Ventilation. 


General Morin, the head of the Conservatoire 
des Arts et Metiers in Paris, who more than any 
man; has made ventilation his study, has laid 
down that the air of an ordinary sitting room 
should be renewed five times in an hour. The 
quantity of air theoretically necessary must de- 
pend upon the number of occupants of a room, 

Fig. 2, shows the manner in which it is applied to the tim- | but the power of the chimney as a ventilating agent is a fixed 
bers.of buildings when set in the ground, which timber is | quantity, and the number of occupants vary ; hence the fire- 
partially protected, as seen at A, A, and B, or the protection | place and chimney must be fized with reference to the pro- 
can extend to the lower end of the post, if deemed necessary. | bable normal use of the room. Roath 
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166 ; AMERICAN JOURNAL OF MINING. [Sepremper 12, 186 
MARKET REVIEW. Tue following is the quantity exported from-other ports, Jan. 1 —* ‘| From the Pittsburgh Commercial. 
- 1868. 867. Prirrssvrca, September 5, 15 
Ferosy Sept. 12, 1688 From, cs 1,676,195 1,435 621 market for crnde iron continues firm, with a The 
Gold and filver Stocks —Prices of all mining stocks show but little va- 9) o brands being limited, sales were of a similar description. From 
riation since our Jast report. Nevadas continue depressed, but Colorados are Pu ne ape cee oeeee 1,512, aw id er es appearances we are clearly of the opinion that the advantages of the 
commanding better prices. Among the recent sales at the mining board we cs cose 512 870 ain 
} potice 1.200 shares of Quartz Hill at 93 ; 500 Grass Valley at 39, and 600 New | tous ; Coke— Allegheny and Yougbioghen 
York Gold, £.60, at £0c. Prices are thue quoted at the board : 28 834 89 21,953 469 | 320 tons ; Chare-al, 810 tons ; Bituminous Coal smeited from Lake 
’ ’ Bid, Asked Bid. Asked Total exports from the United State: «++» 67,167 432 41 590,031 | Ore, 329 tons. Total, 2,120 tons. 
Ak mad Kipp & Buell Gold Same time in ANTHRACITE 
ameda Silver ...... — — — 50 ipp aell Gold ..., — — — 10 Same time in 1865 12.536 485 oF : 
American Flag....... — — — 40 | Keystone Silver...... — — 4 1€0 tone No 3 Forge,...... CO—Cash 
Atiantic and Pacific... — — — 50; La Crosse Gold... — 27 30 50 tons No. 3, Open Forge 37 00 —cash. 
Benton Gcid.......... —25 — 35{ Liberty Gold.. — 6 THE IRON TRADE. | vs 33 00—cash. 
— — | 30 tops Nv. 2, Open Forge at furnace.......... 33 06—cash. 
Black Hawk G ,...... — — 7 00 | Manhattan Sitver ....115 00 130 60) New York, “ept. 11, 18€8. $0 tons No. 2 38 50—60 dys 
ft Bubtail Gold ......... — — 1 25 ; Midas Silver......... -—- — — BD) Eales of 400 to 500 tons of American Pig Iron have bees made since our last 11 tons No 2 Foundry..e.. ........c0000 38 00—cash 
Pullion Conzolidated .. — 40 1 00 | Montana Guild ........ -— 53 — 6) | report, at $43 for Allentown, and $42 for Roberts’. 10 tons No. 2 Porge...... mos 
} Burroughs G......... -- — New York ........... -- 85 —%5| _ Scotch iron remains quiet, with small salcs at $43 for Glengarnock, and $44) 20 tons No.1 Foundry...... —4 mos: 
tr Columbian Gi. & &.... -— 4 ~ 10| New York & Eld’o,,.. — — — 75 | for Gartsherrie ex chip ; Old Rails, sacs have been made of 900 tons Old T’s at | 20 tons No. 1 Foun¢ry Extra..... 
oF ; y 413 00—4 mos. 
tt Combination Silver... 7 60 en — | $83, gold ; 400 tons Old Double Heads on private terms ; 400 tens to arrive at | 200 tons No. 2 Poundry.................. 42 00—4 mos 
+ Consolidated Gregory, 3 95 4 05 | Owy-ee Mining....... 15 CO 30 09 | Philaceiphia, at $48. Scrap iron remains quict, with but Kttle inquiry.. Sales | 60 tons No. 3 Red Short, hard..........cc0...-ee00 . 38 00—4 mos, 
coryaon Gold........ —— | — Con. Colorado........ —— | — —| 100 tons ex ship $45 ; 75 tons old plate at $14. | 90 tons Gray 
Edgebil! Miving...... —— 3 60 | People’s G. & S. of Cal — 6 —12)|_ Holders of Bar io store are firm at our quotations given elsewhere, but there | ALLEGHENY COKE. 
G.. — om Quartz 92 — 94 | is little doing ; we hear of no invoices offering. | 100 tons Allegher y Coke 
Gold Bill. — 1 00 | ReynoldsGold........—-— — 4 Import from Jan. Ist to Aug. 31st, 1863 : COKE. 38 00—6 mos 
Grass Valicy......... — 38 — 40 | Rocky Mountain Gold. — — mm Jan. ist g. 31s Sheet. 37 50—cash. 
Gunnell Gold... —80|Smith& ParmeleeGold 4 25 4 50 | From Forcign Ports...... one. 7.25" tons. 18.808  bdls. 142.980! 56 £0—cash. 
Guauoell Union... — 35 | Sensenderfer ......... 3 00 8 00 Coastwise 37 11,295 | 29 tons Youghicghoney No. 40 O0—cash. 
WoG &S.bs........—— — 85) Symonds Fork Gold... —— 100 CHARCOAL, 
Harmon G. & 8. bs... — — 3 00 | Texas Gold .......... — — — 10 Total ps 27 B45 is 154.378 | 20 5 
Wal... 8,427 tons. 18,845 bdls. 154,378 | 200 tons Extra No, 1 Foundry, H R 45 0O—5 mos 
— 4 — 10| Twin Riv Sil.........—— 25 00 Same time, 1867,........13,101 36,713 330,156 | 180 tons Extra Forge, Cold nlast... 53 mos, 
— 15] Boson, September 5th. 400 tons Fxtra Forge, Hot Blast.... 44 50—6 mos. 
t Copper Stocks.—A slight improvement is noticeable in some two or three | Pig Iron remains quite steady and firm, but demand moderate, and | 10 tons Foundry, H. R........eeeeeeee 44 00—4 mos. 
1 stocks, prices being unus quoted : tyansact ons confined to small lots. We quote sales of Scotch, Gartsherrie, | 20 tons No, 1 Foundry soe- sesso seeeeeseceers 45 00—4 mos. 
Coltness, and other brands. No 1 at $42@$45 per ton; and American Pig 
Hill 1 09 | been selling at $40@45 per ton. In Bar Iron the sales have been con- COAL SMELTED FEOM LAKE SUPERIOR ORES. 
ire » oo | fined to small lots, and we quote $85@$90 per ton for common English or 87 tops ray Forge, Ot mos. 
Ceutral....... oe 35 00 | Mionesots................ ‘a American, and $95@$100 per ton fur refined. Russia Sheet Iron is firm at a tons £ ilvery, at furnace........... sees. 35 00—4 mos, 
Davidson....... 50 | Mendota...... 1 75 3 50 
Evergreen Bluff. 20 Rockland... © cece 4 00 | Imports of Pig iron from January Ist to Avgust 29th CrxcrnnaTt, Sept. 7, 1868, 
Filnt Bteel River...... 1 75 T1¢.—There is an improved demand, with a firmer feeling in the market. A 
rom Great Britain, 10,862 | dispositi treely is ev y ma acture! 
E Petroleum Stocks.—Sales of Buchanan Farm were reported to-day at 60, | com to ons Sea disposition to buy more treely is evinced by manufacturers. sete 
Ryn i Farm at 2) couts. Prices generally have advanced, and are thus | Sept. 8, 1868. | Hanging rock H. B.  $38—90 days. 
Bid Ask’d. Bil. Askd Pig metal is held firmly, but there is not much activity, Sales of No. 1 | B. toundry 40—90 days. 
Beuvcboff Run......... 10 Y. and Alleghany.... 2 95 | Foundry at $40@42,and No. 2 at $37@38. Scotch Pig is quiet. Manufactured | Cold Blast...... 53 —90 days, 
Brevoort 75 1 00|Pit Hole Creek. co | commands $37 50 fur bars. Blooms are neglected. Gays. 
Form... Form... 20 25 Lehigh Valley Iron Trade. 
t 1 20 § ra B 1 02 2 00 The following ta»le shows the amount of Pig Iron transported over the Le- | Jac kson (stonecoal) f. of 389—90 days, 
umpire & Pithole ....... high Valley Railroad for the week ending Sept. 5, 1868, and for the season to | days, 
{United Pet. Farms...... that date. 4 | MANvFACTURED.—Prices steady, with moderate demand. 
ses sine 5,Union...... Week. Season. | Cc, C. 
BOR CO, 570 | rseshoe i 4 
Miscellaneous Stscks.—Wal'kill Lead is quoted at 8@12 ; Rutland Marble. Lehigh Valley Co ol? 5,670 | Hor shoe 6145 7 
$16 let new, 16c ; Westera Union Telegraph, 34c.; Mariposa pre. | iron Oo. ° ous 5% 
feire l02@ 4344 ; Adams Ex- | Lehigh Crane Iron Co .... 420 17,715 Saddle-tree, 6% 7 
Raitroad, 474, No Wor. B02 ;'Reading is. 14.16) | and light band. . 64 10% 
Mil. & St. Paul pretr, ; Toledo, W. & West eve 270 16,510 | Half oval and half round. 5X 614 
1 K., 89 P. Ft. Wayne & Chicago, 107% ; Oaio & Miss., b 30, Chicago & 14,697 | Angle iron. 634 Ths 
/ Aiton, 165 ; Chicago & Alton pref., 156@157 ; New Jersey Central, 123. ED Rage 2.325 103,277 | Saw-mill track 1 
Stocks —Cated tates securities strong at Lake Superior Iron Trade. 
Receipts of Ore and Pig Iron at Mirquette, up to and incl gs 9 
. 6-208, 1862, iis | August 29, 1863, by the Marquette & Optonagon Railroad. | Boiler plate, 3-16 t0 5-16. 6% 


6-208, 1864, coupon... 
. S. 6-208, 1865, coupon ... ° 

S. 5-208, 1867, coupon... coos 
5-20’s, 1868, coupons... 


a, July, 1863, coupon... 


1087, @109 
8, 5-2 (a 109 
CE, COMPOD 104°, @105 
Foreign Exchange is steady at a fraction lower than at the time of our 
last report. ‘ihe:e isan improved supply of produce bills, and rather more 
demand from remitters. We .,uote : 
London, (prime baukers’)60 days’ 
Lontoun, (prime bankers’) sight, 
prime commercial, , 
Paris. (bankers’) long....... 
Paris, (bankers’) short 


1084,@108', 
5.18°(@5.167% 
5.20 (@5.18%4 
@5.18% 
@4075 


BWIBS.. 
Hamburg (bankers’)........ 
Amsterdam (bavkers’)...... 
Frankfort (bankers’)........ 


Gold.—Gold opened this morning at 144%;, advanced to 1445;, and 
closed at the opening price. From 4, to 5 per cent. was paid for carrying. 
’ The money market 1s steady at 4 per cent. as the ruling rate on call loaus, 
; with exceptional transactions at 3@o'per cent. The banks report an easier 
demand for currency trom the West, but have their resources generally well 
employed. The private bankers are holding a considerable amount of 
fands belonging to the interior, which have not, so far, been much dis- 
turbed, and the employment of these liberal deposits are a main cause ot 
the persistent ease in rates. 

Discounts are fairly active at 6!,~@7 per cent. for prime three and four 
months’ paper. 


: American silver is selling at 7/@74; cents below the price of gold. Mexican 
dollars are dull at 102%,a103 in gold. 


The San Francisco Market Review of August 29, received overland, has the 
following remarks on the money market of that clty: 

«Our local money market is active, eviecing a brisk demand for money 
for legitimate operations. Building improvements, targe real estate trans- 
t actions, railroad enterprises, moving the crops, and the rapid expapsion of 

: all business pursuits, employ a vost amount of capital, which is kept con- 
stantly in motion, and imparts a healthy vigor. Bank rates seem to have 
become chronic at lal!4 per cent. per month for call loans. Gold bars are 
weak at 880a890; silver bars rule from parto ', per cent. premium; cur- 
rency bills on Atlantic cities have declined from 42a45, at the date of our 
last issue, to 41@42'% per cent. premium on gold; sight drafts, payable in 


coin, are quotable at per cent. premium; telegraphic transfers, 
| per cept. premium; steriing exchange, 48@49d.; commercial exchange, 


49',@494d. There is nothing doing in Mexican doliars.”’ 

The shipments of treasure from San Francisco from August 1 to date 

(exclusive of Government account) hayec been as follows: 

August 3—Per Japan— 

| To 2,000 00 
19 
215,000 Ou 


August 5—Per Nevada to New York............. 
August 6—Per Sacramento— 
To New York.. 


< $524,375 51 
August 14—Per Montana— 

| To England .... 141,416 U6 


To France..... 


T 32,587 17 


10,000 00 


$363,211 O1 
125,000 00 
20,000 


| August 20—Per Oregonian to New York..............cseeeses 
August 21—Per John L. Stephene to Victoria........ 
August 22—Per Constitution— 
To Bagland. 
To Panana...... 


172,947 09 
226,800 84 
15,000 00 
$414,747 93 
2,530,222 64 
23,232,910 12 
Total since January 1, 1868....... seeceeces $25,762,132 76 
Corresponding period Of 1967..............eseeeeeess 27,500,547 88 


Total since August 1, 1868..........-ccccccosescceces 
Previously this year......... 


Decrease this $1,758,415 12 
5 Copper—Is quiet and some sales have been made at lower figures. There 


is itu offered, and the transactions are small. Detroit may be quoted at 
234,¢.; Portage Lake, 23',c. and Baltimore, 231;@233;0. 
The English market was quoted at £67 for Chili bars. 

Tin.-—There has been cosiderable business, partly on speculation. 
here and in Boston foot up 10,000 slabs straits on private terms, 
to-day at 24@24%;c. gold. Banca, English 24c. 

The London market is unchanged and steauy at 93 shillings sterling, 

Spelter is dull and nominal at 634c. to 5 30-100c. gold for Silesian, 

Lead.—There is a good demand tor manufacturing. Sales foot up from 400 
to 50 tops ordinary foreign at 6 30-300 to 63,c. gold. 

Petroleum—Is quiet at 153;c. for Crude, and 303{c. for Refined, in bond. 

Receypts tor the Week endiag Sept, 8...............pkgs. 


Sales 
It is quoted 


11,977 
Exports for the week. Balls, 1,768,115 
i De, from Januaryl..... ++. dO. 37,132,192 

Do. samé Finie last oar. Pee do, 19,783,527 


IRON ORE. 
Previously For past week. 
reported. 


Total, 


Lake Superior Iron Co 61,817 


| San Francisco, Car., Aug. 14, 1868. 


The general metal market, says the Commercial Herald, is well supplied 
with aji the varicd kinds and descriptions, and for which the consumptive de 
| mand is considerable and at remunerative prices to the dealers. 


Cleveland Iron Co.......ee0e 4 23 200 1507 24797 | however, the market appears sadly demoralized, with sales of Scotch here and 

Marquette Iron Co...........e0s- 6 465 "146 “6911 to arrive to the extent of several hundred tons, at $37 50; and at this rate 

Washington Iron Co... 17,987 1.097 18 634 | round pare els are offered at the close. 

New England [ron 4,463 655 8.117 | Sctb. & Eng. pig, ton....35 —@37 50 | Plate, 5 addy — 

hdwards Mine...... 1.388 10 144 | Am. white —@— — Sheet, 10 to13.... 

Pittsburg & Lake A, Iron 16,848 997 17.845 | Rel’d one 20 - 
Ore to Local 856 5 "wo | gd. assm’t, [h..—3%@4 — | Sheet, 24 to 27 Wg 

865 15,721 Boiler, 1 t0 | 

Total Iron Ore, tons........eeeeeee. 154,031 11,195 165 230 Inon.—In Staffordshire, says the Mining Journal, orders for finished iron 

PIG IRON. : come in steadily, and, so far, justify the hope that a permanent improve- 

92 | ment hus set in, and, as the weather is now cool, full time will, no doubt, 

Greenwood Iron Co........06 y ste ° | be made, should orders continue sufficient. In Welsh the signs of improve- 

Bancroft Iron Co.... “135 * | ment are gradually becoming more evident. Home buyers, whose stocks 

| are known to be low, are entering the market with greater freedom, though 

Michigan Iron Co. .......06 ..0e 240 » | the contracts given out up to the present time are not for heavy quantities. 

= On American and Russian account there isa fair business doing, and there 

Total Pig Iron, tons......ceessseccess. 13,840 922 14.302 | ate Several vessels now loading for those markets. Last month the ex- 

Se ‘eed 162 ports reached 9,147 tons, of which New York took 1,450 tons, New Orleans 

Total ore and pig iron, tons............167 871 12,121 179 992 | 211L tons, and Cronstadt 1,764 tops. In Swedish iron there is not quite so 


Market Prices. 
New York, Sept. 11, 1868. 
Duty.—Bars, 1 to 1c. per Ib. ; railroad, 60c. per 100 Ibs. ; boiler and plate 
per Ib. sheet, band, hoop and scroll, 114 to 1c. per Ib. pig, 39 p 
ton ; polished sheet, 3c. per Ib. Payable in gold. 


Am. pig, fy. No. 1, dest. $49 00@43 00) Light ris for mines &c.. 
“ 2x, firy,35 00 39 00 WOKS. — 
“ Grey Forge, 35 09 | Do. delivered here .... 83 50 — — 


White and Mottled. ...,. 31 00 STORE PRICES. 


Pure white, for Cal. mar. 31 00 — Rar, Swedes.ord’y sizes — — 155 
Scotch Tig, No. 1.best bd 43 00,45 00 | Bar) Eng. and 
“ outside, 43 00 — Bar, Eng. & Am.,com. — 00 
Scrap Iron, ex ship..... 4600 — 174 00 
site 46 09 06] Ovals and half round, 00@155 00 
R.R. Iron, For. , fm steck Band..... —- 
Iron, For,, to imp.. 59 00 — — | Rods, 4,@3-16 inch....105 00 165 00 
Amer, at wks. 135 60 180 
CUITONCY T7 00 — -- Nail Rod, por Ib... lv 
R.R. Iron, Am., detiv’d. 80 Gu | Sheet, Rus, as’d Nos. (gold) M 


Solid Steel ris. For, gd..110 

SU rails of aay pattern at 
works. curreucy...... 89 

Stirls of any pat. d. here. 83 50 


Shect, s’gle, DB. & T. com 
Rails, Eng , gold, ton.. 5150 52 50 
Rails, American....... 89 09 81 00 


STEEL. 
Euglish, cast (21 ava Ist quality) por Ib 
English pring (2d and Ist quan 
English Blister (2d and quali, 


English Machinery 
English German is 
American Blister.“ Black Diamond 16 
American, Cast, Tool 
American, sprig 13 
Awerican, Machinery “ 13 
American German “ “ 13 

MiLwat kk#, Wis:onsin, pt, 7, 1868. 


PIG IRON. 

Arrivals continue to be very light, hardly keeping pace with the 
men.s of manufacturers, while they are using consider 
ticipated early in tie season. 


require. 
ubly less thay was an- 


Lake Superior No. 1 (charcoal). .......... 43 00 
Lake Superior No. 2 (charcoal)......... 42 Ov 
Lake Superior No. 3 (charcoaly...... .. 


Iron Ridge, No. 1 


Heavy fand......... 4% 
Kagle sheet iron...... 63 
Boiler shect iron....... 5% on 
Round and square.. 3 a 73 
American tool steel (best). 17, 


Troyton, O., S 3, 1868. 
The Register says : The upward tendency of metal in’ akaae, whee is 
stiffening the views of holders at this point. They apprehend a slight advance 
soon. Inquiries are rather more numerous than at our last reports, though 
the trapsacticns are rot very heavy. In consequence of low water, the stocks 
are becoming slightly increased. We quote : ; 
Foundry, hot biast.... 
Bitwminous forge (Belfont).... 
Bar is growing more active, but the rates continue so extr 


the pr ofits are not la g° There are romors afloat that the ronton rolli 1 
1 roll Dg ™m il 

ills p > le to trace the eports to any re. 
will start up soon, but we have not been abl wT r n r 


_ Nails continue m good demand at $4 
in magnificent running order, 


00@37 00 
38 00@39 00 
55 00@60 00 
—— 3700 
extremely low that 


60 for 10d. The Belfont furnace is now 


| much doing; several parcels are now here and arriving ready to suit the va- 
| rious specifications required by buyers. In Scotch pig iron there has been 
| very little animation in the market, and prices have varied only in a slight 
| degree, the last prices received from Glasgow being 52s. 7!.d cash, and 
52d. 10!,d. one month, 

STEEL.—Very little business now doing. 


| Lonpox, August 22, 1868. 
| Bars, Welsh in Lond.£6 76@.. ....]Do. railway, Wales. £5 17 6@£6 0 9 
Ditto to arrive...... 6 50 6 5,0'Do.Swd. in London... 9176 10 26 
| Nail rods........... 6150 7 0 OjToarrive...........10 00 10 26 
| « Stafford in Lopd. 7100 8 10 O/Pig,No.1,mClyde. 21230 2173 
BAIS. 7 50 10 OjDo.f.0.b, Tyne, Tees. 2 96 .. 
Hoop.. 8 26 915 0j/Do. Nos3,4,fob.do 266 270 
| Sheets, single ...... 9 00 11 0 OJRailway chair 5100 5150 
Pig, No. 1, Wales, 3150 4 590 oa spikes.....11 000 12 00 
Refined metal, ditto. 4 00 65 OfIndian Charcoal Pigs 
Bars, common, ditto, 5126 6150] in Londop,pr.ton, 7 00 7100 
Do. merch. Type or 
STEFL. 
Swed., kegs (rollel).14. 50 .. .. . | Swed.,in faggot. ...16... ....0 
(hammere t.14 15 0 15 00 0] English, spring... ..17... 23... 0 


THE COAL TRADE. 


New Yors. Sept. 11, 1868. 

| The tope of the market this week has been active and supply is much be- 
| hind the orders on file.. The advance in price has stimulated the demand. 
| Fiom the coal regions we have news of two or three small strikes, but nothing 
| that will just now affect the market. ‘rom the Williimstown colliery of the 
| date of the 5th inst., we received the laconic item that “ the men were on a 
| strike, and that their breaker bad worked but one day.”’ The Philadelphia 
| market seems to be in a feverish state, but this will prob»bly abate as coal 
| goes forward and old orders are filed. We also learn that Ph.ladulphia ship- 
pers are pot as willing to sell as the Eastern trade is desirous to buy, At Bal- 
| timore the market is active. Anthracite is fi‘m ; Cumberiand is in brisk de- 
| mand for shipping, with many unfilled orders. The N. C. railway has ad- 
vanced the tolls slightly on Coal shipped from Suobury, Trevorton and Mil- 
| lersburg to Baltimore. The advance, which is from 15 to 20 cents per ton, 

tcok place on the 15th inst., and restores the tolls to the charges in June last. 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad are not working to ful capacity. The lessen - 
ing of the drawbacks on Coal shipped East from Port Richmond on the Ist 
| inst. has advanced the prices of Coal on board vessels to the same figures. 
| The drawback of 20 cents per ton on Coal sept by Canal cast of New Brups- 
wick, XN. J., has been removed, and freigbts to New York have advanced 10 
cents, and to other paces 5 cents per tun. 


Boston, Fept. 5, 1868. 
English Cannel continues auict, and prices are nominally $18@2) per ton. 
In Sidney and Pictou there have been cargo siles st $8@8 25 per tov. C. m- 
berlana bas been sold at $8 here. Anthracite has been in gooa retail demand 
at $7 50@S per ton, and by the cargo at $6 604@7. 
PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 8 1863. 
There is rather more doing, and prices generally are steady. 


Schuylkill Coal Trade. 
| BY RAILROAD AND CANAL, FOR THE WEEK ENDING SEPT 11, 1868. 
| RAILROAD. CANAL. 
| Port Carbon. . 79.0 6,324 
Schuylkill Haven. an 33,459 18,958 
Auburn........ 3,594 
Port Clinton....... 13,006 10,063 
COMPANY'S USC. 3,107 
Total for Week.......... 63,625 37,037 
Previously this 1,934,286 532,077 
Same time last 2,261,931 679,054 
89,940 


The following table exhibits the amount of Coal that was passed over the 
various routes of transportation from the Pennsylvania Coal districts for the 
week ending September 5, 1868, and for the season to that date, A com- 
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parison is also made with the amounts transported the corresponding week in 
1967, chowing the increase or decrease, as the case may be. 


1867. 1868. 


WHER. | WEEK. 


INC. OR DEC 


WEEK. 


TOTAL. YEAR. 


TOTAL. 


1,934,286)i 26,789'd256,192 


63,900] 2,191,198) 4j 90,689 


Phil. & Reading R. i 


Schuvikill Canal.....] 20,768] 631,464, 28508! 53463711 7,740.d 99.427 
Lehigh Valley R. R..| 39.163] 1111,179 50,387] 1,534,754/i 11.223 172,974 
Lebigh Canal........] 3.939] 698,350, 35,931] 50.337 1 1,991 d 48.013 
Scranton North......) 12,677] 294,019 16,374) 370,007/i 38,8371 75 937 

South......{ 24,417 882,446) 283.535' 739,239\d d143,207 
Penn’a Coal Co. Rail.| 20,202 551,591 21,207} 1,005 i 62,769 
Pepn’a Coal Canal... 14,635 948! 19,0281 4.493 
Del. & Hudson Canal.) 42,623 894,594 49,073) 1,020,213 1 9,490 1 125,619 
10.087 320,906 12,226) 325,638/i 2.1891 4.731 
554, -30,193' 17,525'1 695'd 13.222 
Short Mountain...... 696 43,494) 73.0891 2,824 24,594 
Lykens Valley C.Co.| 1,094 43,216 2,211 58,6531 1.116 i 15,437 
Huntingd’n & B’d Ty} 4,608 161.005 6,837) 172.2301 22291 11,125 
Wmstown Col’y,E..| 1.384 76,634) 2,263 879 i 43,480 
Wyoming South.:...| 13,409 208,407] 9,105 182,909'd 4,304.4 25'578 
Wyoming North.....| ......| 13.133] 5,134 35,087] ....../i 21,954 
Lebigh & Susq. R.R.| 10,410 352 427| 30,790) 565,848'i 20,330 i 213,421 


- 


270,612 8,524,614] 436,229) 7,935,803 


688,759] 145,617 
Lehigh and Suequehanna Railroad, Week ending September 5. 


WEEK. Torat. 


. 


WHERE FROM 


Tons. Cwt.} Tons. Cwt. 


WYOMING REGION. 
Valley Coal 


62 07 175 04 


Warrior Run Mining Co....,.......... 


| 555 03 8,970 04 
New Jersey Coal Co.. a 68 00 10.267 16 
Gaylord Minos.... ....... 224 11 
Alvrighton,, Roberts & Co. 451 07! 7373 16 
Lehigh & Susquehanna......... | 15 10 
Germania Coal Co.... A4,307 09 
Franklin owe 233 06 
Wilxesbarre Coal & Iron C 10,532 19] 170,540 12 
Mineral Spring........ 6,655 17 
Hi. B. Hillman & Son., | 1,303 17 
Bowkley, Price & Co.. | 735 03 
Henry.. cet 314 16 4,789 05 
J. H. Swoyer aL 197 09 3,268 02 
Lances’ Colli et 252 11 1,357 00 
Morris & Essex Mutual .. 73 19 
SNAWNECE 745 09 12,890 10 
Delaware & Hudson Co......... R “I 542 09 7,074 13 
Pine Ridge Colliery........ me as | 400 0S 4,555 OL 
Harvey Brothers....... 4 | 184 11 

UPPER LEHIGH REGION, | 

3,097 16 77,259 18 


Other Shippers... 


7,730 07 


Total Upper ee 3,335 08 85,020 05 


HAZLETON REGION. 
Sharpe, Weiss & Co............ 1825 15| 27,644 06 
W. S. Halsey & Co.......0. 1,701 09 
Harlcigh Coal Co........... 184 07 19 310 16 
G. B. Markle & Co. 2316 02; 31,845 C8 
Ebervale Coal Co...... 1,179 19,680 12 
Stout Coal Co. . 9,047 06 
Buck Mountain Coal Co.. 1,024 07; 14. 571 19 
Coxe Brothors & 674 7 078 09 
Ashburton Coal 64 06 
Highland Coal Co... 734 O01 11,159 13 
Pardee Bro. & Co.... pense 9) 18 5,382 10 
Jeddo Coal Co.. 232 O4 6,010 14 


Total Hazleton......... | 

FROM MAUCH (BUNK. 
Room Run 


10,381 16 
17 00 


Total Mauch 2.127 05 10,574 It 


. 10,549 12) 200 574 12 
“ Upper 3.335 03) 85,020 05 


565 816 16 
352,427 04 
213,421 12 


10,410 04 
29,389 03) 


30,790 07 
Corresponding week last year........ 


Increase..... 


12,699 18 
1,193 00 
16,937 ,09 


Forwarded South from Mauch Chunk by rail....... 
Delivered on line L. & S. R.R. above Mauch Chunk. 
Delivered at Coal Port tor shipmeut by Canal. 


241,18? 18 
49.730 19 
274,134 19 


30,799 07] 565,848 16 
Report of Coal Transported over Letigh Valley Railroad 


For the week ending Septemwbor 5, 1868, and previously this seasoa, com- 
pared with same time last year : 


Weer. PRETIOUSTY. Torat 
Where shipped fom, Tous, Cwt. | Tons. Cwt. | Toos, Cwt. 
{ 11,5630) 292'67 18 303,7 
Total Hazleton .......... 21,897 09 733.319 06 754,716 15 
Total U. Lehigh.......... 214 09 33.117 01 33,361 10 
Total B Meadow......... 19,930 19 285,116 296,047 04 


Total Wyoming... 6,246 05 190,013 17 =196,260 02 
5°,337 03 1,533,764 Oz 1,534,151 05 
Same time Jast year. 39,163 18 1,372,015 LLL 05 
Increase..... 131,750 172,974 02 
Decrease , 


Forwarted Fast from M Chunk by r’l) 50,387 02 1,533,764 1 584,151 05 
Delivered at M. C’k and on lire of rd 


above that } 8,774 26,511 30,285 19 
At Peon Haven for shipm’t by canal. .| 8,981 14) 93,498 96 
At M. Chunk for shipmeat by canal...' 5:53 09 48,142 15 53,696 04 


63,696 12 1,692,935 02 1,761,651 14 
44,258 12 1,436,510 03) 1,489,768 15 


Total by rail and canal.........-! 
Same time last 


24,438 00, 256,424 19] 289,862 19 


Cumberland Coal T:ade. 


By B. & 0. Raitroap --The shipments over the Baltimore and Onto Railroad, 
for the week ending Sept. 5, were as follows : 
_ From Cumberland and Pa. Railroad, via Cumberland. 


2,112 12 
Borden .. 


1,603 17 


Midiand-, 746 17 
_ From George’s Creck, via. Piedmont. 

Atlartic...., 864 
Savage Mt....... 
Franklin... 881 09 
Piedmont. . 915 08 
Swanton... 620 03 
Potomac......... 1,549 00 
Hampshire 1,908 Il 
American. 880 10 


From Eckhart R. R. 
C.&1. Co 


Br C. & O. Canat.—There were despatched from this port, during last week 
16,024 12 tons of Coal, forwarded by the following companies ; ; 


325 12 
1,751 14 
12 
2 647 02 


Coutral......... 
Consolidation . 


C.& 3. Co..... 1,984 07 
1394 10 
National 


1,022 15 


Total. 


Report of Coal Shipped by Lehigh Canal, 
Weck ending Sept. 5, 1868, compare’ with same time last year : 
WHERE FROM, Week. Total. 
Tons. Cwt. Tons, Cet. 
Mauch Chunk Rogion.......ccescocccccccssescecess 13.823 19 217,182 11 


Beaver Meadow Kegion............ 51,523 18 
Mahanoy Region...... 90 16 1,634 09 
Hazleton Region...... 8.981 11 162,237 07 
Upper Lehigh Region......... eee cee'ee 883 16 10.807 03 


Wyoming Reg 106 951 17 


tens 


7,280 11 


35.931 13 
Corresponding week last year 


33,939 17 


650,337 05 
598,350 10 


Prices of Coal by the Cargo 
[CORRECTED WEEKLY 


At New York, September 11, 1868. 


Schuylkill R. A., choice, .$5 75@$.... | Schuylkiil Cheztnut......450 .... 
sip Ordivary......550 ....| Lehigh W.A Lump Old Co 5 62!7 ... 
a W.A.,Lump.. 6 50 .... | Lehigh Broken.......... 5 5734 
Steamboat..... 5 00 
Broken . - 5 50 ae 2 
“ Egg... 5 €0 


.—Deacers’ Quoratsons. 


Diam’d Vein R. A.,Sch’kill Old Co.’s W. A. Lehigh.... 5 3 


Honey Brook ‘* Lehigh. 6 23 6 50] Buck Monntain.......... 63 
Harleigh 650 .... | Buck Ridge W. A., Sb’kin. 6 75 .... 
Spring M’n 52 6 251 4H. Ueils, S’klin, Lorb.. 5 75 .... 
Sugar Creek ‘“ se - 6 25 6 50] New England Red Ash.... 625 .... 
Dealers in these Coals may be found in our advertising columng 
At Philadelphia, September 11, 1868. 
fehigh Lump and Si’mb’t. 5 59@.... | Henry Clay, Egg & Stove ....@4 50 
«Broken and Egg... 5 50 .... | Locust Mount Lump...... 425 4 50 
BVO. 600 .... Steamboat.,... 460 4 75 
 Chestaut. 47% ... Broken 450 4 75 
Schuyikill R. A........... 5 25 5 60 6c 
“ Chestnut....... 400 4 25 500 5 25 
W. A. Lump,... 4 25 4 50 | Lorberry Coal.... 
“ Egg and Stove., 459 4 75| Franklin, (Lykens Valley) 5 50 .... 
Schuylkill Chestput....... 4 00 4 25] Broad 500 
Hill & Harris, Egg & Stove .... 4 80 | 
Scranton Coal at Elizabethport, September 11, 1868. 
(Corrected weekly by D. L. & W. K. R. Co.) 
Prices for Pittston Coal at Newburgh, Septomber 11, 1868, 
(Corrected weekly by Penna. Coal Co.) 
Lamp, per ton of 2240 Ibs.$5 10@.... | “ “ 
Grate “ bad 510 ....|Chestout “ 4 BB. 


70 cents additional to New York. 


Lackawanna at Rondout, September 11, 1868. 
Steamer . § 109... 
Grate....... 5 20@.... 


5 50 
50 


65 cents additional to New York. 


Lehigh Coal at Elizabethport, September 11, 1868. 


Stove 


O 


Steamboat and Broken.... 5 75 


Wilkesbarre Coal at Hoboken, Sep ember 11, 1858. 


(Correctad by Wilkesbarre Coal & (roa Co ) 


_At Baltimore, September 11, 1868. 
Wholesale prices to traa*. Trevorton R. A.........$5 
Wilkesbarre by cargo or By retail, per ton of 2.240 

car 55@6 00 Ibs., delivered -. 700@ 7 50 

Pittston and Plymouth. .$5 75@ 6 00 | Georges C’k and Cumber- 

Shamokin R., or W. Ash 559@ 5 90 land f. o. b. at Locust 

Lykens Valley R A...... 565@ 58) | Point for shipping..... ....@ 475 

At Havre de Grace. Md. 

Cargo prices for shipment south of | Shamokin R., or W. Ash..$5 65@.... 
Patapsco river, (drawback allowed | Lykens Valley R. A...... 5 65@.... 
of 2te,) Trevorton R. A........... 540.05 60 

Wilkesbarre and Pittston 
W. ASB. 


At Georgetown, D.C. and Aloxaniria. Va. 


George's Creek and Cumberland f. 0. 4 

An advance of tweuty cents per ton has recently heen allowed boatmen 
on canal freights from Cumberland, and the price of coal correspondingly 
advanced 


Prices of Gas Coals. 
4, 1568. 
PROVINCIAL. 


AMZRICAN 
Duty , $1 25 Corse. 


Slack. Coars?. Slack. 


Gold. Gold, Carreacy 

Blork House 75 $ 75 Westmorolind Co........8 £0 $8 0) 
TS 75 ‘ 850 800 
Sydney. 213% | 859 800 
10% 1 18% w York. 

Littic Glace Day.... 175 100 

Caledonia .. 1 60 75 


Prices of Foreign Coals. 
Duty $1.25 per ton. 


Corrects weekly by Parmeter Bros., 32 Pine Street. N. Y. 


Liverpool Gas 9 50 | Liverpool House Crinol. 1% 00@19 00 
Cannel... ....... 14 Orrel.. 16 00 


Per ton 2240 Ibs., Ex. ship. 
PRICES FROM YARD 
Liverpvol Hous3 Orrel, scr’... 3184.20 | Livp’! House Can’l, scer’l. 22 006g— — 
por ton 2000 Ibs. delivered. 


Coal Freights. 


(Corrected Weekly.) 


Rates of Freight from Newburgh 
EASTERN. 


RIVER. 
On “ Pittston’? Coal, by boats and 
barges of the Pennsylvania Coal Com- 
pany, per ton of 2,249 Ibs. 


25 
25 
25 


Bridgeport....... 


Troy and West Trov............$ 55) New 
Albany and Greenbush..... 50 New London....... eooe 1 40 
COCYMAAB. 45 Norwich. 1 50 
Coxsackie and Stuyvesant... 40 Mystic... 145 
Hudson & Catskill.............. 35) Stonington..... - 14 
Saugerties and Barrytowo...... 35 Sag 1 40 
Rhivebeck and Rondout......... 30 1 5D 
Po’keepsie and New Paltz Land. 25 Newport...........ccceccccesee 1 58 
Fishkill 20) Fall cee coos 2 
Cold Sprivg and West Poipt...., 30 1 60 
Sing Sing and Nyack............ 
Tarrytown aud Piermont..,..... New Bedford. 19 

The Coal must be discharged witball East Cambridge..... 223 
reasonable dispatch, at the expense of Salem.............. 215 
the consignee, whoshaitlalso pay whar- Newburyport........ 2 25 
fage on the boat. Boatmen will tend Portsmouth....... 5 


sb 


Freights on Coal Sea-borne fromt Port Richmond, Philadelphia. 

Sept. 10, 1863.—From Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Wharves, Phita., to 

235 2 50] New York 1 25@$! 3 


— 2 00] Brooklyn........ 12% 190 
Lyon..... 250 — Pawtucket..............315 — — 
Portland. - 200 2 &0| Bangor.......... 250 — 
Beverly... 200 — 250 —— 


Cambridgeport.......... 2 50 


Charlestown 2 50 


Fall River.............. 200 —— | Newberryport .......... 250 — 
i 2 90 
200 
2 50 
From Elizabethport and Port Johnston. 
85@—— 15 — 
Boston....... 20) — —|Newport.... -14—-— 
Bridgeport,..... 100 ——/New York... o— 
Fall 1 45) — 100 
Hartford........ 159 — 1383 — 
Middletown +125 — —|Portsmouth . $16 
New Bedford. 150 — —|Providence.. 
Newburyport.........«.. 215 — —|Salem 
Rates of Transportatioa to Tide Water: 
[BY RATLROAD.] 
To Port Richmond.—( Philadelphia.) 
Pkilatelpuia and Reading R. R. from Schuylkill $2 00 


The following are ths draw allow sl on all coil shipped Kast of New 


Brunswick and South of Capo Hoary, until farther notic: : 


Drawback, Freight. Nett. 
LAMP. 85 $2 00 $l 15 
Steamboat....... 85 2 00 115 
69 2 00 50 
Egg... 2 00 50 
Stove. 25 2 06 1 75 
Chestnut... cece 40 200 1 60 


From Port Carbon, % coats per ton more, 


To Elizabethport. 


L. V. Railroad from Mauch Chunk to Bastom.......ccesceccccccceccccseeed ah 
C. R., N. J., Easton to 
Shipping Expoases at Eliz 
To Port Johnson. 


Shipping Expens 


To Hoboken. 


(BY CANAL.] 
To Port Richmond. 
From Schaylkili Haven to Port OO 
Freights and tolls by Raritan 90 
2 90 
30 


To New York. 
From Mauch Chunk to New Brunswick, by Lehigh, Del. Div. and Pel. & 
Freights throvgh.. 
TOWNS. 


To New York via Morris Canal. 2 35 
4) 
10 


+ 


Total 


Expenses from Mauch Chunk to Jersey City for Re-shipment. 


Lphigit tolls (Met) 
Morris 
Re shipping...... 

Provincial Freights. 
TO NEW YORK. TO BOSTON. 

Port Calidor 4 25] Port Calidovia... 
Littic Glace Bay. 4 00] Littl Glace 2 75 


Foreign Freighta. 
New Castle and Ports Cu Tv0@. 


keel, 
Liver poo! 


-lzz. 6d.@15s3, ton 


San Francisco Coal Trade. 


San Francisco, Cat., Ang. 14, 1868. 

Imports of Bitumi ous frm Austr continue liberal, considerable portion 
ot which is placed betore arrival, le wing little t> be so!d upon waich to pre- 
dicate quotations for the day. The 56) tons per Clan Alpine and 535 tons per 
Artemesia, sold prior to their receipt, and 60 tons per Havershain sol! upon 
terms withheld. Tae 200 tons Lehigh, and 100 cks Cumberland ex Blue Jack- 
et, was ordered from the East by a dealer for nis own jobbing trade. The in- 
voice of Scranton, ex Dexter, before reported, sold we believe at or about 


$14 75 per ton. Cumberland in cask is scarce, and wanted at full rates. Our 
quotations wi.l be found to approximate cargo rat s now ruling. 
Australiin..... 9 wWalo.. | Lahigh 15 
do. Wallseal., ....... 1009 10 £0! Liverpoo! .. OD 
Bellingiiam Bay........ 11 CO .. .. | Pittston, ton. ecceee 14 5). 15 00 
Cumberland cks........ £0 03 32 .. | Scotch 13.00 ce oe 
do, bulk...... 2600 .. .. | Va:couver Island.,..... 12 50 .. o. 


SAN FRANCISCO STOCK MARKET. 


A Telegram from Sav Francisco, dated Sept. 9, quotes : 
Stocks. Bid per Ct. | CKS. 


Bid per 


Gould & Curry....... 94 @ 98 Belcher 1 — 
Sivage (per share)... @ 9 Uncle Batt... @& 
Chollar Potosi... .... @ 159 AMIGO... «« BW 
Imperial (per share). .. @ .. 
Crown Point... @ | Kentuck (pershare).. 411 @ 413 
Yellow Jacket........1,260 @1,275 1|Cal. Steam Nav’n Go... .. @ .. 


New York Imports of Metals, &c. 
The following wi'l show the imports of Metals, &c., at the port of New York 
fr. m foreign ports, Yor the week ending Sept. 4, 1868. The quantity is given 
in packages, uvless otherwise specitied. 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Metals, &c. Metal Goods....... 128 19,647 
166 152) Nails... 9 114 
9 915 | Neciles. 7 4843 
16 3,829 | Nickel... 16 9,692 
Chains & Anchors. 8L 4.149 | Old Metal ae 5,508 
Cutlery. 31.106 | Platina...... 1 1,422 
29 6,857 | Percussion Caps .. 13 2,603 
Hardware ....,.++ 96 17,055 | Saddiery.........- 3 567 
Iron, ho»p, tons... 2548 Steel 8,237! 75,960 
Irov, Pig, tons.... 400 5,445 | Spelter....b .... 54,522 2.363 
Iron, Railroad bars 16,4°3 92,106 Silver Ware...... 1 1,332 
Tron, sheet, tons... 45 2,987 | Tin, boxes........ 16,164 93,762 
Iron, tubes........ 724 2,015 | Tin slabs 500 711 
fron, other, tons... 1,974 50,977 | 4 1,089 
Lead, Pigs........ 5,973 30,556 


wa Wo understand that while some men were engaged in dig- 
ging a well on the prersises of Wm. Engel, Jr., at Buchananville, in Pottsgrove 
township, Pa., about two miles from Pottstown, they struck upon a vein or 
deposit of anthracite coal aud slate, The specimens taken out were found 10 
to 20 per cent. of pure coal, and the balance a fine article of siate. The dig- 
ging thne far has not gone througb the strata, and it is possible that further 
develop rents may prove the coal vein a valuable one. 


sa A correspondent of the Cairo (Ill.) Democrat sends an ac- 
count of an iron mcuntain in Southern Ijinois. The writer claims it to be as 
rich as the Missouri ore, and in inexhaustible quactities. It 1s not a circular 
mountain, but an elevated ridge, exteuding tor a distatce of five miles, all the 
way ore is to be found croppivg out, The ore has been tested, and yields a 
per centage of 60 or 70 per cent. The mountain is ouly two miles from the 
Iljnois Central Railroad, which will open for it a good avenue. 


— | East. Cambridge.......-. 250 — 
— — Hyannis................ 2 50 — 
ome 
on 
a) 
10,549 12] 200,574 12 
= 
4 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


In consequence of a new regulation recently adopted by the 
Postmaster of this city to facilitate the early delivery of mail mat- 
ter, we have to request our correspondents, in addressing us, to 
give the number of our post-office hox, N o. 5,969, in lieu of, or in 
connection with our business office address. 


A GREAT INDUCEMENT.--SUBSCRIBE NOW. 


We are glad to announce that we have made special ar- 
rangements with the publishers of the New York Weekly 
Tribune and the American Agriculturist, so that we are en- 
abled to offer unusually favorable inducements to those who 
desire to have the benefit of the reading of the three best 
journals in the country, devoted, respectively, to general news 
and progress, agriculture, mining and metallurgy. We offer 
the following very liberal terms to all wishing to subscribe for 
the American JournaL or Minine together with one or both 
of the above mentioned papers : 

Weekly Tribune and American or Mininc.. $5,00 

American Agriculturist and American JOURNAL OF 

Weekly Tribune, American Agriculturist and AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF es 96,00 

Upon the receipt of either of the above amounts, by mail 
or otherwise, we will promptly forward the papers desired. 
Back numbers are at hand, so that we can furnish them to any 
who may wish. This is a rare opportunity to all who are not 
already readers of the Journat or Mrntna, and who have a 
desire to keep themselves well informed in regard to the 
steady development of an interest that will soon be eclipsed 
by no other in the country, in point either of magnitude or 


importance. 
Address, Western & Company, 


Post Orrick Box, 5,969 New York. 


LATENT HEAT OF VAPORS. 


When a liquid substance is convertéd into vapor, the change 
in its physical condition is much greater than when a solid 
body is converted into a liquid. In the last case there is 
scarcely any change of volume or density : in the first instance 
the increase in volume is enormous, and amounts to many 
hundred times the original bulk. From these facts it may be 
anticipated that the amount of latent heat absorbed by an 
evaporating substance must be much larger than that absorb- 
ed by a melting solid, and this is, indeed, the case. 

Water, for instance, when it assumes the form of vapor or 
steam, by means of an application of heat, increases its bulk 
one thousand seven hundred times ; and, moreover, one pound 
of water will absorb as many as one thousand units of heat 
when it is converted into. steam. Or, to express this law in 
other words, we may say that to evaporate one pound of water, 
it would require the application of as much heat as is neces- 
sary to raise the temperature of one thousand pounds one de- 
gree, one hundred pounds ten degrees, or ten pounds one hun- 
dred degrees. But we cannot say, in the same manner, one 
pound one thousand degrees, since that is a practical impossi- 
bility. This method of reasoning shows, at the same time, the 
absurdity of the statements made in the older text books on 
chemistry, that the latent heat of steam is one thousand de- 
grees Fahrenheit.® Such a statement causes misconception 


and contusion in the mind of the student. On account of the 
ignorance of many compilers of text books on natural philoso- 
phy and chemistry, we find the expression, even now, in some 


| 


have only to be followed up and supplemented by some addi- 
tional chemical facts and observations, in order to render the 
puddling process perfectly intelligible, and to bring into relief 


of our quite recently published works. - | the defective manner in which it is at present put into prac- 


The best method of determining the latent heat of vapors, 
is the first one described on page 152, for finding the latent 
heat of liquids, or heat of fusion. We take a vessel contain- 
ing one pound of ice-cold water, and place it over a constant 
source of heat. Suppose, now, this source of heat is so regu- 
lated as to raise the temperature of this pound of water ten 
degrees every minute ; then, in eighteen minutes, the tempera- 
ture will have reached 32+-1018=212° Fahrenheit, the boil- 
ing point. If, now, we continue the supply of heat, and let 


tice, involving, as it’does, great loss of metal, waste of fuel, 
|and of human labor, and an imp rfect separation of the two 
hurtful ingredients, sulphur and phosphorus.” 


The following views entertained by the writer of the article 
in question in regard to the chemical laws that control in the 
removal of the injurious elements are so important and gener- 
ally interesting, that we feel disposed to give them in fall. 
He says, first, touching the elimination of the silicon, thatf* in 
forming (by means of the rabble) an intimate mechanical mix- 


the water boil away, we shall find that in eighteen minutes 
more, nearly one fifth of the water will have been boiled away, 
or, in other words, been converted into steam. Experiments 
show us that this steam possesses the same temperature as 
the boiling water. Since, now,in every eighteen minutes, one 
hundred and eighty units of heat have been produced, there 
will have been produced, in five and a half times eighteen 


heat, or nine hundred and ninety units, for which, in round 
numbers, 1,000 is usually adopted. 
The following table shows the latent heat by equal weight 


_|and volume of several different vapors, together with their 


specific gravity, and also the specific gravities and boiling 
points of the liquids from which they are obtained : 


Latent heat Latent heat Specifiegrav- Specific Boiling 
by equal by equal ity of grav.of point of 
Liquips. weight. volume, air-vapor. liquid, liquid. 
Water. .ccccccece 1,000 units, 600 units. 0.45 1 212° 
Alcohol........ - 300 1.25 0.8 176° 
160 475 2.26 0.71 95° 
Oilof turpentine. 140 650“ 3.21 0.99 811° 
Oil of Jemons.... 150 “ oe 0.85 340 


cohol, and still less amount for ether or turpentine, (160 and 
140 units,) compared with that of water (1,000 units,) has 
suggested the idea that great economy in fuel might result 
from substituting ether for the water used in steam boilers. 
In accordance with this idea several years ago a large ex- 
perimental ether engine was built ai the Novelty Works, New 
York. Practical difficulties of an insurmountable character 
caused the utter failure of the experiment. 


ture between the fluid cast metal and the cinder, the silicon 
contained in the iron is brought into intimate contact with 
metallic oxide, being found afterwards in the form of silicic 
acid (combined with oxide of iron) it follows that it must 
have reduced its equivalent of iron from the cinder to the me- 
tallic state.” 

Touching the necessary reduction of the comparatively 


minutes, five and a half times one hundred and eighty units of large percentage of carbon contained in pig metal in order to 


bring it into a malleable state, it is remarked that “ the dis- 
appearance of the carbon from the metal is accompanied by 
violent ebullition and the appearance of carbonic oxide, 
which in rising in innumerable bubbles to the surface of the 
bath, burns with the blue flame pecaliar to that gas. 


“It is popularly believed that the oxygen acting upon the 
carbon of the metal is derived directly from the flame, which 
should, on that account, be made to contain an excess of oxy- 
gen, but the very appearance of the process proves that the 
combination between the carbon and oxygen does not take 
place on the surface, but throughout the body of the flaid 
mass, and must be attributed to the reaction of the carbon upon 
the fluid cinder in separating from it metallic iron. 

“ But it has been argued that, although the reaction takes 
place below the surface, the’oxygen may, nevertheless, be de- 
rived from the flame which may oxidise the flame on the sur- 
face, and become transferred to the carbon at the bottom, in 
consequence of the general agitation of the mass. 

“ This view I am, however, in a position to disprove by my 


The vapors of | recent experience of melting cast steel upon the open flame 


ether would, however, have been found to possess no advan- | bed of a furnace, having invariably observed that no oxidation 


tages over that of water, even if the practical difficulties could 
have been surmounted, since, as appears from the above table, 
the vapors possessing the least amount of latent heat, have 
the greatest specific gravity, and consequently the least bulk. 
Moreover calculation shows—as well for other liquids not in- 
cluded in the above table—that nearly the same volume or 


of the unprotected fluid metal takes place so long as it con- 
tains carbon in however slight a proportion. 

“Supported by this observation, I feel convinced that the 
oxidising action of the flame in a puddling furnace commences 
only after the malleable iron has been already*formed.” 

As regards the elimination of the other two very injurious 


bulk of vapor is produced by the same expenditure of heat or | elements, sulphur. and phosphoras, nearly always present in 


fuel, whatever be the liquid employed, and that there exists 
only a very slight advantage in favor of ether. 


There is another way of determining the latent heat of 


greater or less degree, and of a very obstinate character as 
regards their removal, the paper says : 
“It has been asserted by Percy that the separation of 


vapor, namely, the rise in temperature of a known quentity of these ingredients is due to liquation. This, I understand, to 


water used in condensing or liquifying a quantity of vapor pro- 
duced from any liquid by the usual method, in a retort. The 
complete exposition of this method would, however, require 
calculations for which we have no space, and the above is 
certainly sufficient to place the subject in a clear light. 


NOTES ON IRON PUDDLING. 


mean that the crystals of metallic iron, which form through- 
out the boiling mass when the metal “ comes to nature,” ex- 
cludes foreign substances in the same way that the ice formed 
upon sea-water excludes the salt, and yields sweet water when 
| re-melted. 

“ According to this view, pig metal of inferior quality will 
really yield iron almost chemically pure, to which foreign in- 


Although we are just now entering upon the “Age of gredients are again added by mechanical admixture with the 
Steel,” there seems to be no lack of attention in some quar- | surrounding cinder, or semi-reduced metal. 


ters in regard to the puddling of iron. This is, indeed, a 
natural consequence, for however extended the use of cast 
steel for purposes of construction may be in the end, the pro- 
duction of wrough iron, and also puddled steel for certain pe- 
culiar purposes will continue to hold an important place 
among the various branches of metallurgical industry. Al- 
though the chemical principles involved in the process of iron 
puddling are of a very interesting character, it is, neverthe- 
less, a noted fact that hitherto but very little attention has 
been paid to them. The work of puddling seems, as it were, 
to have been handed down from father to son, success therein 
having been based on the carrying out of a certain practical 


routine with no regard whatever to the chemical laws under- | 


lying the procedure. But it is not every “time-honored prac- 
tice” that is susceptible of no improvement. In this view 


C. W. Siemans, F.R.S., has been making a thorough investi- | 


gation of the chemical principles that obtain in the above 
process. An article from his pen lately read before the Brit- 


ish Association at Norwich, is a most valuable contribution | 


to the very scanty scientific literature upon that yery import- 
ant subject. The paper contains some interesting conclusions 
in regard to the elimination of silicon, carbon, sulphur, and 
phosphorus from pigiron by means of the puddling process. 
In reference to this matter it is observed “ that most valuable 
valuable information has been supplied by a series of analyses 
of the contents of a puddling furnace during the different 
stages of the process. These prove that the molten pig met- 
al is mixed intimately in the first place with a molten portion 
of the oxides (or cinder) which forms the lining (or protect- 
ing covering) to the cast iron tray of the puddling chamber ; 
that the silicon is first separated from the iron, that the car- 
bon only leaves the iron during the “boil ” or period of ebul- 
lition ; and that the sulphur and phosphorous separate last of 
all while the metal is “coming to nature.” 

Other investigations have been made by eminent scientific 
men confirming these results, and it is suggested “that they 


| “It may be safely inferred that the amount of impurities 
thus taken up will mainly depend upon the temperature, 
which should be high, in order to ensure perfect fluidity, or 
| complete separation of the ciader.” 

Basing his conclusions upon the above ‘chemical consid- 
| erations it is the opinion of Mr. Sremens that the practice of 
puddling as hitherto carried on, has been an extremely waste- 
| ful one, not only as regards iron but also fuel, moreover, im- 

mensely laborious and producing a metal only imperfectly 
‘separated from its impurities. It is to be hoped that, while 
| this foreign investigator is endeavoring to bring about, if not 
| a revolution, at least a thorough and permanent improvement, 
in the process of puddling, our iron men at home will not fail 
to keep pace with him in the practical application of the re- 
'Sults of scientific research. 


| ACCIDENTS IN MINES. 


| Our exchanges from the mining regions are telling us of the 
continued and alarming recurrence of accidents in the mines. 
_ Indeed, the frequency of fatal casualties has become so great 
as to render it an imperative duty for those in power to 
make some regulations by means of which they may be less- 
| ened, if not wholly prevented. These numerous accidents 

are, of course, in a great many instances, brought about 
through the carelessness, recklessness and negligence of both 
overseers and miners. Various means have been suggested in 
| order to prevent the frequent recurrence of accidents It has 
| been proposed that the coroner make a careful selection of 
| juries, and instruct them to make searching inquiry into the 
cause of casualties resulting in death, so as to find out where 
| the blame lies, and in the end mete out a merited punishment 
to the guilty. Again it is suggested that Grand Juries should 
take cognizance of them, and that the officers of mines should 
take the greatest care possible—should be ever on the alert, 
as regards the machinery of the mines. It is, however, our 


opinion, as also that of others, that an inspector for each 
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mining district, invested with proper authority, should be ap- 
pointed. It should be his duty to visit all the mines within 
his district as often as the necessities of the case demand ; 
he should inspect, from time to time, all the mining machinery, 
and approve or condemn, as the case may be. With proper 
laws enacted by the Government touching upon this matter, 
with competent inspectors, with careful examination on the 
part of local authorities, and a swift punishment meted out 
upon the guilty parties, and with the proper rules established 
by, and a proper vigilance exerted on the part of superintend- 
ents and other subordinate officers, we have no doubt that the 
long list of accidents which are continually attracting our at- 
tention would, if not wholly, at least in a great measure, dis- 
appear. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE.—NO. XVII. 
THE VALLEYS OF EASTERN NEVADA. 


Austin, Aug. 15, 1868. 

Like a great many other so-called deserts, the Great Ameri- 
can Desert is not so bad as it is painted. There are spots in 
it which seem to be forsaken alike of nature and of man; but 
a greater part of the sage-brush country—yes, even the Alkali 
county--is inhabitable, and capable of sustaining a rural 
populaticn. Even Nevada, in an agricultural point of view, 
perhaps at present the most forbiddiag of all the States, will 
ere long supply her own people with the necessaries of life. 

Surveyor General Sarrorp, of Virginia City, kindly allowed 
us to peruse the manuscript of a letter which he has sent to 
the General Land Office at Washington, in reply to a circular 
of inquiry, addressed to the various Surveyor Generals of the 
Pacific States, relating to the character and value of the agri- 
cultural public lands. The statements of Mr. Sarrorp are 
confirmed by our own observation. If we recollect aright, he 
divides the lands of Nevada into three classes; those that 
are absolutely worthless, (say one-third of the whole area); 
those which could be made productive by irrigation ; and those 
which may be occupied as ranches without irrigation. The 
latter class is far more abundant than a casaal observer might 
suppose. The history of Eastern Nevada furnishes a curious 
illustration of this fact. For the first year or two after the 
country wes opened by the pioneers (of course we mean the 
miners, the miner is your true pioneer of civilization in this 
land ; the trapper is only the shadow of the retreating savages), 
it was thought impossible to keep the stock (here we do not 
mean mining stock, which, goodness knows! it is easy enough 
tokeep!) in these mountains through the winter. Now 
horses and cattle of all kinds are turned out for the winter, 
and actually fatten on the white sage and the “ bunch grass.” 
The latter is a product remarkably adapted to this climate. 


Smoky Valley, for instance, which has no river, almost all the 
tributaries from the mountains “sink” before they can find 
their way to the middle of the vast plain. One or two, like 
“Summit Creek,” attain the barren honor of reaching the 
goal, and ignominiously disappearing in a puddle there. But 
if you ride along the road in the early morning, you will find 
many a musical brook of clear, cold water rippling across 
the way, and, with vain ambition, attempting the passage 
through the desert, through which you can trace its path for 
miles by the livelier green of the brush, or perhaps by a scan- 
ty fringe of willows along its banks. Return in the after- 
noon and the same channel will be as dry as though it had 
forgotten the taste of water. Yet the snows above are melt- 
ing abundantly, and the soil cannot absorb more at one time 


than another. It is only the thirsty sun, making a straw of 


the atmosphere, and a multitudinous sherry-cobbler of all the 
streams in the great bowel of the desert. It is indeed a 
drinking-cup worthy of Phcebus, though all too ponderous for 
the delicate Hebe to bear. Fringed about its massy rim with 
pines, and crowned with snowy wreaths, whence trickles 


the gods—what wonder that the eager drinker will not wait, 
but sucks up the refreshing draught, while yet it seeks the 
bottom of the bowl? 

But the sun is none of your half-dead, parched fellows, that 
will drink anything. What he don’t like, he leaves. You 
may see his heel-taps all along the valley. The ground is 
covered in many places with efflorescence of alkaline salts, 
which the celestial bon vivant has left in disdain. When 
water falls upon such ground, it settles into dark brown pools, 
such as collect from the lye-tub of a New England house- 
wife. These alkaline deposits have not, thus far, been put to 
human use. They seem to be alike despised of heaven and 
men. Far otherwise is it with the salt-marshes, which are 


through a hundred shadowy clefts the cool, sweet nectar of 
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THE CHEMICAL EFFECT OF STEAM ON METAL- 
LIC SULPHIDES AT A HIGH TEMPERATURE. 


NUMBER ONE, 


BY DR. ADOLF OTT. 
The experiments which have thus far been made by chemists 


and metallurgists on the decomposition of metallic sulphides 
by steam at a high temperature, have led to results which 
have awakened the hope that tae cesulphurization of metallic 
sulphides on a large scale, by the use of steam, might be sim- 
plified and brought to a higher state of perfection. Men of 
the profession have not, however, as yet, been able to make an 
extensive use of steam in the desulphurizatioz of ores in quan- 
tities, as it is rather difficuit to fulfill all the conditions under 
which the sulphur may be thus more thoroughly separated 
than by ordinary roasting, where the oxygen of the atimos- 
pheric air is particularly active. 

Before we can enter more fully into the details of the prac- 
tical application of steam in the roasting of ores and metal- 
lurgical products, we have to establish the behaviour of the -re- 
spective metallic sulphides towards steam at a glowing heat. 
We therefore propose to communicate, in the first instance, 
the above mentioned experiments and their results. 

1. Experiments which have been undertaken by Prrrinson,* 
on the effect of steam on galena at a high heat, have estab- 
lished the fact that steam is decomposed by glowing galoena, 
the hydrogen combining with a part of the sulphur and form- 
ing sulphide of hydrogen, while the oxygen forms a sulphate 
of lead with a proportionate quantity of galena, whereby the 
latter is probably reduced to a sub-sulpbide. 

2. Galena, when subjected to the action of steam, either for 
itself or mixed with carbon, was found by Jorpanf to be very 


formed in a similar manner—that is, by the evaporation of | difficult to decompose. Sulphide of hydrogen and sulphurous 


saline springs. These are eagerly occupied, and the salt is ob- 
tained and sold to the quartz-mills, where it is used in chlori- 
nating the sulphuretted silver ores, to prepare them for amal- 
gamation. The manner of obtaining the salt is very simple. 
It is shaved from the smoothed surface of the ground, and 
packed in sacks for transportation. In a short time there is 
anew coating of salt on the same ground. Experience has 
shown that more is obtained by frequent gathering in this 
manner, than by waiting for a greater depth of salt to accu- 
mulate. The product is of course not pure. It contains 
many, alkaline salts; and, from the color which we observed 


acid were formed, also some yellow oxide of lead, and parti- 
cles of sulphide of lead were carried away by the steam. 
When galena was mixed with coal dust, and then treated 
with steam, a slow decomposition was found to take place. 
Much sulphide of hydregen and a little sulphurous acid es- 
caped, and the galena was sublimed in the form of bluish- 


tinted, feathery crystals, which were composed of delicate 
cubes. On the undecomposed gulena, small lead globules 
were found. 

3. Experiments on the effect of sieam on metals and metal- 
lic sulphides, etc., at high heat,-by Recnavit.t The author 
speaks, in the introduction of his excellent article, as follows, 


in some of the flames ‘of the reverberatories, we believe that | onthe chemical process of the decomposition of steam by me- 


considerable chloride of potassium is mixed with the chloride 


tallic sulphides : 
“With a simple sulphide, the hydrogen of the steam will 


of sodium. In purchasing salt, however, the mill-men only 


care to know what proportion of chlorine it contains; and on 
this basis the price is regulated. Some of the marsh-owners, 
we believe, have attempted to refine their salt by boiling or by 


It starts very early—as soon as the snow disappears from the 
valleys—comes speedily to maturity ; and, when the rains 


combine with the sulphar and.form a sulphide of hydrogen, 
and its oxygen will combine with the metal, provided the 
same possesses an affinity for it at the temperature the experi- 
ment has been made. The oxide formed will still act on the 


cease, wisely dries up, and turns into a nutritious, standing 
hay. Its most useful peculiarity is the tenacity with which it 
clings to its seeds, which (in the variety known as sand-grass) 
are small dark grains, which the Indians thresh out and con- 
vert into bread, and which cattle devour with avidity, even 
digging in the snow, sometimes, to obtain them. This grass 
grows in bunches, almost as if planted in hills, and the travel- 
ler may frequently discern at a great distance patches of these 
bunches, sometimes several square miles in extent, contesting 
with the sage-brush the occupation of the arid soil, and form- 
ing, with their light straw-color, a striking contrast to the 
dusty green and gray of the latter. We should think this 
grass might be cultivated with suceess on many sandy soils of 
the East, and would convert useless waste lands into valuable 
pastures. On the other hand, it is likely that winter wheat 
and barley would do pretty well on some of the land here, 
even without artificial irrigation, since they would escape the 
destructive effects of the dryest season. At present there are 
many ranches in the valleys of Nevada, where stock-raising, 
haying, a little cultivation of grains, and a little dairy-work, 
are carried on with success. 


Smoky Valley, through which we recently made a journey 
to Twin River and Belmont, is by no means one of the most 
fertile; yet even there we observed many indications of pos- 
sible future productiveness. Smoky Valley, or rather that vast 
valley, part of which is called by that name,is one of the most 
remarkable natural highways in the world. 

As our readers are aware, the topography of Central and 
Eastern Nevada is formed by a succession of valleys, separ- 
ated by meridional ranges of mountains. In travelling East- 
ward from Virginia City, by the overland road, the stage, for 
days together, alternately climbs over these ranges, or trav- 
erses, often enveloped in clouds of irritating and suffocating 
alkaline dust, the level lands between. Now the remarkable 
thing about these valleys is, that they are not connected with 
one another. Each has its own water-system, and its own 
level. Smoky Valley lies much lower than Reese River Valley, 
yet there is no water flowing from one into the other. They 
are rather like terraces than ordinary river valleys. Frequent- 
ly they do not contaim@ny main streams at all ; when they do, 
it is merely the snow-water from the mountains which unites 
in the centre of the lower lands. All the rivers, creeks, brooks 
and springs, finally stop short, and “sink "—that is, spread 
into pools, and disappear, partly by absorption into the por- 
ous soil, and partly by the rapid co-operation induced by this 
dry and ever-shifting air. That evaporation has a great deal 
to do with this phenomenon, may easily be proved, In 


re-solution and evaporation—but we doubt whether the man- 


ufacture could be made profitable. The*impurities in the salt 
are not known to be greatly injurious in the furnaces; and the 


non-decomposed salphide, 2 new quantity of sulphur will be 
carried away as sulphurous acid, cad pure metal will re- 
main. 

“ As now the sulphurous acid and the sulphide of hydrogen 


mills would hardly be willing to pay more in proportion for | #*® mixed together at a high temperature, they will decom- 


their chlorides, for the sake of getting them pure. 
When we began this letter, we intended to give a descrip- 


pose each other, and water and sulphur will be formed. The 
final results of the experiment are, therefore, metal, sulphur 
and undecomposed sulphide of hydrogen, when the metal itself 


tion, not wise and instructive, but lively and personal, not of | is not capable of decomposing the water. In the latter case, 
the valleys of Nevada in general, but of Smoky Valley in par- | ®® oxide will remain, which is formed when the metal is 


ticular, and our delightful experience within it. Riding 
through that great highway, which extends from the Hum- 
boldt to the Colorado, galloping wildly over the saye-brush 


admiring the mighty walls of granite, porphyry, slate and 


upon our gallant little steed, whose every step was a leap; time 


trackyte which rise on either side the valley, stopping by the 


heated in a current of steam. The steam would accordingly 
play the part of a very powerful desulphurizing agent, in case 
the sulphides would decompose it with some energy ; for the 
desulphurization would, in both cases, be effected at the same 
ie both elements of the water—the oxygen and the hy- 
drogen. 
“The effect is different when the sulphide is mixed with 
carbon, for a certain part of the steam is decomposed by the 


way at the uncouth little cabins of the ranchmen, where great | carbon. Oxide of iron is formed, which has no effect on the 


bath-house of the “ Hot Springs,’ whose waters, bubbling 
from the foot-hills at boiling heat, have already been found a 
sovereign remedy for numerous fleshly ills ; entering the steep 
side canons—little Yosemites, every one ; and finally climb- 
ing twenty-five hundred feet up through the wildest of them 


are experiences too nemorable to be crowded into the last 

lines of a prosy epistle. Perhaps hereafter we may uncork 

the pocket-companion of memory, and let them bubble forth. 
R. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tus WEEK, an Editor’s Table, condueted by A. J. H. DuGanne 
J. J. Bonnet, General Agent, No. 34 Liberty street, New York 


the first volume of this neatly arranged paper is before us. The 
fact that it is under the editorial charge of A. J. H. DuGanne, s0 
well and favorably known to the reading public, is, in itself, 
enough to insure its permanent success, and make it a welcome 
visitor in every family where real literary talent is at all appreci- 
ated. The paper is printed in large clear type, is of excellent ma- 
terial, and contains eleven full pages of interesting reading mat- 
ter. It contains a large amount of choice original matter, while 
the selections ar2 evidently made with great care from the writ- 
ings of prominent authors. Critical notices of the literature of 
the day ; glances at noteworthy facts in science and art ; opinions; 
extracts from new publications, etc., make up another important 


part of this very readable paper. We notice another, and a some- 
what new feature in the getting up of this weekly journal. Run- 
ning along underneath its regular pages is to be found a first-class 
novel. This is, indeed, a novel feature, in contrast with our old- 
established literary papers, but withal, it seems to be in perfect 
harmony with its designs. There is such a general appearance 
of neatness in the manner in which the paper is gotten up, and at 
the same time such a beauty, purity, and strength in the charac- 
ter of the literary articles upon its pages, that we find qurselyes 
attracted almost unconsciously toward it, 


all, to a busy town, a clattering mill, and a real mine—these | 


haystacks, and stables full of horses, ‘and scattered herds of | 8ulphides, and hydrogen is also generated, which, as | TEINRICH 
cattle “look like business ;” steaming ourselves at the rude Rose has shown, abstracts the sulphur from a certain number 


of them. This process, however, occurs with difficulty, and 
slower than by oxygen. Thesteam remaining undecomposed 
is capable of acting upon the metallic sulphide, forming sul- 
phide of hydrogen, but no oxide, for the reason that there is 
carbon present. No sulphur will consequently be separated 
by this method of reduction. Under these circumstances the 
| desulphurization will, therefore, be delayed. The addition of 
coal cannot, therefore, be of any service in the process of de- 
sulphurization by steam, in case it is not applicable for itself, 
and it will only be of use in the end for reducing the metal in 
| case this latter has been oxidized after the separation of the 
| sulphur. 

_“ If we pass a mixture of air and steam over a heated me- 
tallic sulphide, it is clear—as air and steam are without action 
| upon each other—that each one will act independently of the 


city ; per year, $5.00; per copy, ten cents. The first number of! other. The air will, therefore, act by means of its oxygen, as 


| it does generally, while the steam will act as above indicated. 
| Sulphurous acid and sulphide of hydrogen will be formed, 
| which react on each other- The products of this latter reac- 
tion will be water and sulphur, while a certain surplus of the 
gas will remain. As regards the metal, it will be converted 
| into an oxide.” 

| * Erdman’s Journal fiir technische und ikonomische Chemie, 
bo V., p. 216. Extracted from Phil. Magazine and Annals, March, 
| Erdman’s Journal fiir technische und dkonomische Chemie, 
| vol. XL, p. 348. 

Erdman’s Journal fiir praktische Chemie, vol. X., p. 129. 


WRITTEN FOR THE AMERICAN JOUBYAL OF MINING. 

THE AMMONOOSUC GOLD FIELD IN NEW 
HAMPSHIRE. 

| BY PROF. HENRY WURTZ, OF NEW YORK. 


The chief object of this note is to place on record the his- 
| tory of the discovery of this new gold field, which has as- 
sumed so much importance that three gold mills have already 
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been erected in the immediate vicinity, to operate upon its 
ores. 


While exploring for a Joint Stock Company, called the 
“ New Hampshire Silver-Lead Company,” whose property is 
located upon the S. E. slope, and along the base of Gardner's 
Moantain, in Lyman township, Grafton Co., N. H., the first 
discovery was vouchsafed to me of the existence of gold in 
the rocks of thie section. The date of this was July, 1864. 

The following extract from my report made to this company 
at the time, and published by them in a pamphlet form, will 
give an idea of the geological character of the range. After 
stating that the property, lying in the valley 8. E. of Gard- 
ner’s Mountain and ranning high up on its slope, lies upon a 
belt of crystalline schists, having a course about N. E. and 
8. W., and a S. E. dip of 45° or more, I proceed to say : 


“These schists have, in most places, more or less of a talcose 
character, though in some places pans into a quartzose schist. 

“ The country is everywhere highly metalliferous, the indications 
of this being obvious to an experienced eye almost at first glance 
in the very frequent occurrence of masses of honey-combed 

uartz, usually containing more or less limonite gozzan, indica- 
ting the past existence of metallic sulphurets. In some places a 
large percentage of the stones of which the fences are built are 
of this character. 

“T, myself, picked out of a stone fence such a mass of quartz, 
still containing bunches of galena and biende. 

“The schists themselves, in most plices where exposed, are 
loaded with small particles of limonite, derived, as was seen in 
places where we blasted into it, from more or less thickly inter- 
spersed crystals of pyrites. 

“ In many places the ledges of schist were stained and encrust- 
ed with limonile. 

“Everywhere throughout these schists were found seams and 
bunches of quiriz, sometimes assuming the form of thick beds, 
conformable with the stratification, sometimes even that of fis- 
sure veins crossing the stratification at an angle. 

“Such ee was almost invariably accompanied by the well- 
known indications, of carrying, in depth, more or less of the me- 
tallic ee or ores ; the particular ores observed, so far as 
spoons, cing common iron pyrites, copper pyrites, galena and 

ende,’ 


After describing several other lodes upon the property ; that 
in which the gold was first discovered, is ‘then spoken of as 
follows : 


“‘ Orchard Vein No. 1 is of much more immediate interest. It 
was discovered twenty years since, in sinking a well for the farm- 
house. The wel! is about 18 feet deep, and this vein is sufficiently 
developed to enable some idea of its nature to be arrived at. 

“There can be no doubt of this being a true fissure vein, some- 
what irregalar at the surface in its thickness and dip, but regular, 
80 far as is known, in its course. There were taken out, besides 
large quantities of gozzan, many specimens of galena and blende, 
still undecomposed. Parts of the quartz showed a strongly-mark- 
ed comby structure, so characteristic of true fissure veins. Much 
more was made out by descending into the well at E. Until within 
a few feet of the bottom, the quartz vein at that point was quite 
irregular, much branched, and divided by a large horse, the vein 
itself being mostly barren, though its walls were filled with large 
masses of rich-looking gozzan. Towards the bottom of the well, 
however, a change appeared, the vein becoming more regular, 
about two fect thick, with a steep dip to the southeast, carryin 
ifs if large quantities of gozzan, and its walls, which consiste 
abovevf a rotten, highly talcose schist, assuming here the char- 
acter of capels, or becoming very compact, hard and quar!zose, 
and becoming loaded with brilliant crystals of pyrites.” 


The farm-house spoken of belongs to what is kuown in the 
vicinity as the “ Bailey Farm.” ‘To put the authenticity of 
this discovery and establish its date, beyond all cavil,I take 
the opportunity here to place on record the following assays 
made at my request, by Dr. Torrey, of samples from this 
and other Gardner's Mountain lodes ; No. 3, being the “ Dis- 


covery Lode.” 
“Unitep States Assay OFFice, 
New York, August 2d, 1864. { 
* Ty the New Hampshire Silver-Lead Company: 
“ GenTLEMEN—Professor H. Wurtz has placed iu my bands, for 
assay, three samples of galena, which were collected by him per- 
sonally upon your property. 


**T find them to give the following results : % 
No. 1, per ton of 2,000 Ibs. ore, - - Silver, 49.89°0z. 
No. 3, Lead Ext. 56.95 
“Gold, 1.006 “ 


Yours, respectfully, 
Joun Torrey, U. 8. Assayer.” 

I will add that several assays made of the chalcopyrite, and 
of the gozzans derived from it gave no gold. The blende was 
not assayed, so that it remains yet undetermined whether this. 
also, as well as the galena, constitutes in this gold field an 
auriferous matrice. 

Pyrvho'ine is one of the predominant sulphids throughout 
this whole region. No gold was found by me in this either, 
at least from Gardner's Mountain. The wonderful results 
from the Lisbon ores, reported fron Boston, were, I believe, 
in assays of pyrrhotine. 

The report referred to ccnc'udes as follows : 

“The discovery of gold, for the first tinfe, in this put of New 
Hampshire, and in such important quantity, is of great interest, 
and encourages further «xaminations of the rocks and minerals 
upon your propo ty for this metal. : 

“Tne assays of the galenas for gold as woll as for silver, were 
instituted in consequence of the striking resemblance of this belt 
of talcose schists and its included veins to certain belts of the 


same rock, and their included veins, in the gold regions of North 
Carolina.” 


Another visit was made by me to the region some two 
months subsequently, and some further interesting facts were 
made out regarding its structure. Among other things it was 
observed that on proceeding from Gardner's Mountain south- 
easterly towards the Ammonoosuc, the S. E. dips were main- 
tained for some distance up the slope of the high range of 
hills in Lyman township ; changing then gradually to the 
N. W., indicating a synclinal axis passing along the N. W. 
slope of the Lyman Hills. In the neighborhood of the crest 
of these hil!s, or somewhat east thereof, an extensive sett of 
large quartz lodes was observed ranging, with N. W. dips, 
which was therefore judged to belong to the same horizon in 
the schists as those of Gardner's Mountain, brought upon the 
opposite slope of the trough ; and I recommended at the time 
the careful explora‘ion of this belt of outcrops. 

It would appear that my words did not fall on barren soil, 
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opment of the minerals of these districts. In fact, but little 


One mill was at the base of Gardner's Mountain, on a lode be- 


in 1864; (erected by a Hartford Co.) another (by a Boston 
Co.) at Lisbon, on the Ammonoosuc, built to operate on ores 
from an opening on a third belt east of the Ammonoosuc, 
aszays of whose ores in Boston had yielded fabulonsly. rich 
results, but which gave little or nothing, I am told, in the 
mill; and which is now, I believe abandoned. A new mill is 
now operating profitably (as reported) upon ores from mines 
opened upon the sett of outcrops above mentioned near the 
crest of the Lyman Hills, to which special attention was first 
directed by some prospector picking out of a stone fence, 
into which it had actually been built without noticing its pre- 
cious contents, on what is called the “ Dodge Farm,” a quartz- 
ose mass about the size of a man’s head, at least one-third of 
which was massive gold. ‘This story becomes less incredible 
when it is stated that the gold was encrusted and hidden at 
first by oxyd of iron, and that the occurrence of ponderous 
surface-fragments loaded with galena is not uncommon on 
these hills. The specimen I speak of I have seen. 

My friend, Prof. Cuartes Hircacock, has recently paid a 
visit to this section, and informs me that an average yield is 
now reported, by actual mill prozess, at Lisbon, (where there 
are now two gold mills in operation.) from the ores mined 
upon this Dodge Farm and other localities on the Lyman 
Hills, of $12 to $14 per ton; which is highly encouraging. 
-le also tells me, what is to me most surprising, and which is 
probably almost without precedent in the history of such dis- 
coveries, that the name of the discoverer is actually known 
to some of those who are reaping the advantage, and that 
there prevails in the neighborhood a tradition of my original 
explorations four years since, which have resulted in so much 
local benefit. This tradition has even reached the newspapers, 
in distorted and partial forms. For example.a New York 
daily (the Tribune) lately had a notice of the new gold field, 
in which the discovery was correctly located on the Bailey 
Farm, but the latter placed in Lisbon, instead of Lyman, 


and a further slight omission was also made of the name of the 


discoverer. In order to avoid misrepresentation, I wish now 
to say, that I observed features in the structure of these two 
setts of lodes in Lyman, and in their mineral contents, which 
will necessitate further examination and careful study to avert 


fruitless expenditure both in mining and in milling. 


I shall here introduce another short extract from the pam- 
phlet report already quoted, relating to the lodes which crop 
out along the S. E. slope of Gardner's Mountain, to wit : 


“A very encouraging feature was the finding of many cavities 
or ‘vugs,’ lined with beantifal crystals of quartz, in some of 
which there was much gozzan, intermixed with decomposing crys- 
tals of galena and yellow copper. A feature of the greatest im- 
portance, and encouraging the expectation of an increase of copper 
in depth, was the clear and untarnished appearauce of 
the few crystals of iron pyrites found, which shows the zozzans to 
have been chiefly, if not wholly, derived from copper pyrites. 

**Tn fact, insome places gozzan was found distinctly passing into 
yellow copper, some specimens of which were brought back, so 
that the indications are quite stroug that, in addition to the silver 


jead, an important quantity of copper will be found in depth on 
this lode.” 


At the same time a spot was pointed out by me, where the 
out-crop of another of these lodes crossed a brook on the 
Bailey Farm, with a rich show of copper pyrites, but public 
mention of this was suppressed in the report, by parties in- 
terested, with a view, ostensibly, of securing further mineral 
rights. 

It bas led, nevertheless, to au extensive exploration of this 
mountain slope for copper, and the opening of many highly- 
promising copper mines ; and had not a swarm of speculators 
at once stepped in, and tied up almost ev: ry acre of the sur- 
rounding country with mineral leases and bonds, doubtless ¢ 
highly productive and valusble copper m'ning rezion would 
soon be developed on Gardner's Mountain. 
that on my visit in 1866, 1 entered a tunnel 300 feet long, 
which had been opened by the “ New Hampshire Silver-Lead 
Company (at a point some 1,200 feet distant, however, from 
the one advised by me.) and [ found that they had apparently 
ceased exploring just where every evidence existed of having 
almost reached the hanging-wall of a lode cropping out on the 
mountain-side above, with good copper indications. 

To return to the main subject of this note, 1 wish to sug- 
gest that the history of this gold field presents, probably for 
the first time, the peculiarities of a first discovery in the solid 
rock, and not, as usual, by the tracing up of gulch gold to its 
home in the lodes. In fact, as I am informed that gold has 
been since washed out of the sands of the streams in the 
Lyman Valley, we have herea complete reversi of the 
usual march of events in the development of a gold field. 

Both the Lyman Hills and the S. E. flanks of Gardner’s 
Mountain being drained by the Ammonoosuc and its tribu- 
taries, 1 assume the right of a discoverer in designating this 
region as “'The A mmonoosuc Gold Field.” 

No. 26 Pine-street, New York, July 18, 1868. 

Desiring that honor should rest where it is due, I have re- 
quested Professor Hirceucock to favor me with the following 
note, which I append with peculiar pleasure : S. W. 

[Nore sy ©. H. Hircucock.—It was my privilege, in 1858, 
to cross the aureferous formation described by Prof. Wurrz, 
a few miles above Lyman, and to publish, in 1861, in the 


and four years have brought about a remarkably rapid devel-! final report upon the Geology of Vermont, a section cross- 


more than two years subsequent to this second visit, I found, 
on a third visit to the country (in December, 1866) that two 
gold mills had been erected, and several gold mines opened. 


longing to the same sett in which the first discovery was made 


I wish to add,! 


ing it,extending from Mount Washington to Lake Champlain. 
In this report the formation was called “ talcose schist,” and 
was regarded as of the same age with the rock further west, 
which had then yielded gold both in Vermont and Canada. 
In 1861 and 1862 I explored the northeastern section of this 
formation in Maine, and in the Second Annual Report upon 
the Geology of Maine, p. 349, drew the conclusion that the - 
formation extended from Bellows Falls, in New Hampshire, 
to a point on the northern Maine boundary, not less than 340 
miles distant. Since that time, Sir W. A. Locan has adopted 
the same view, and has represented the area as far south as 
northern New Hampshire, in his latest map, under the name 
of Quebec Group. No gold had ev:r been found in Coos or 
Grafton Counties, N. H., till it was found by Prof. Wurrz,in 
1864, in the manner described above. C. H. Hircucocr.| 


Correspondence. 


[To insure insertion of correspondence in our columns, the full name and ad 
dress of tee writer must be given.] 


From the Rocky Mountains. — No.I 
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The most striking fact presenting itself to the traveller 
across the American Continent, is the occurrence of three 
belts running North and South, into which it is divided. 

From the East coast to the Mississippi the country was, or 
is, as a general rule, thickly wooded. The next region, so 
truthfully termed “ prairie” by the old French settlers, extends 
from the Mississippi to 400 or 500 miles West, is generally 
fertile, covered with rich grass and entirely bare of trees, or 
even shrubs, except along the water courses. What the reason 
of the treeless nature of this tract is, has, I think, never been 
explained. I should hazard the supposition that it may be 
owing to the great breadth of the Continent at this point. 
The principal part of the moisture derived from the Atlantic 
is deposited East of the Mississippi, and that from the Pacific is 
caught by the numerous mountain ranges of the western coast, 
so that the resulting small amount of rain in this prairie land 
does not favor the growth of timber, though the grass and 
smaller plants grow most luxuriously. We see an example of 
the same sort in the interior of Asiaand Africa. The alluvial 
nature of the prairie district may be imagined, when I say I 
did not observe a rock for 700 miles West of Chicago. The 
surface of this tract has probably been deposited by the Mis- 
eissippi and Missouri and their tributaries, and the richness 
attains its maximum in Iowa, where the soil consists of a 
black loam from one to two feet deep. This will, at some 
future time, be the garden of America. The same description 
applies to the country between Chicago and the Mississippi, 
and from the Missouri 100 miles up the valley of the Platte, 
except that it iz not co richas Iowa. I have never seen any 
natural soil equalling this, in appearance at least. 

The next class of country extends from about 200 miles 
east of the Rocky Mountains to near the Pacific, and has 
with reason been styled the great American desert. ‘This 
cannot be cultivated except in isolated spots, or where irriga- 
tion can be applied. The plains are dry and barren, and only 
suited to stock farming. No trees or shrubs occur. A dry, 
stunted grass covers the surface. The mountain part of this 
region i3 the scene of the creat mining operations on veins of 
the precious metals. The Rocky Mountains in Colorado are 
wooded, though the trees do not attain a luxuriant growth, 
seldom exceeding 1} feet in diameter, and do not by any 
means cover all the mountain side. They consist, almost ex- 
clusively, of spruce and pine, with a few cedars. Consider- 
ing the small amount of wood, the conduct of the inhabitants 
is reckless ; as, besides the great consumption of timber in the 
mines and in steam and metallurgical operations, at least. one- 
fourth of the turests that I conid observe, had been burned 
down, and only blackened poles remained where trees furmer- 
ly grew. Should the mines be worked on an extensive scale, 
there will not be timber for their consumption within 100 
miles around, in 20 years. ‘Trees are caid to flourish when 
planted on the prairies, though I could see no evidence of this 
except it the caze of the cottonwood, which they generally 
plant around the farmhouses, and, unfortunately, this is about 
the most worthless that could be grown. <A strange fact is, 
that when the eurface sod is dug off, young cottonwood plants. 
will sprout up, though plants of that species may not exist 
within a great distance. Whether the seeds have lain dor- 
mant during ages, or were spontaneously produced by nature, 
would be an interesting question for a botanist to resolve. 
This want of timber is the only drawback to the capabilities 
of the great West, and more attention ought to be paid to it 
by Government, as belts of trees would break the cold winter 
blasts, and afford shade and shelter to cattle, afford useful 
timber, and probably increase the rain-fall. 1 think it would 
be very possible to effect this object on the prairie tracts, but 
utterly ioypossible on the plains. I have seen cottonwoad and 
willows watered every day in Denver, and thouzh these seem 
to be the only trees that wil grow at all, they have the sickliest 
appearance. 

The ferry across the Missouri at Omaha is a disgrace to a 
great line of communication. A small ferry boat steams in, 
and lays alongside the clayey banks, at either side, wherever 
she can. There is no floating pier, or other facility for adapt- 
ing the passage of v2hicles on board to the rise or fall of the 
water. ‘The current is very rapid and muddy here, and the 
river rather narrow. The building of a railway bridge of 
which they talk, will doubtless offer great difficulties, and the 
foundation will probably have to be laid on screw piles sunk 
so deep into the clayey bottom, that the change of channel 
cannot affect them. 

On leaving Omaha, the settlements extend at intervals up 
the valley of the Platte, for 70 or 80 miles, and then almost 
cease ; the railroad then enters the Indian country, and houses, 
or rather huts, are only seen around the stations along the 
line, a small guard of soldiers being stationed at each. 
Covered ways are dug underground from the station toa 
small fort 100 yards in rear, through which the soldiers and 
others can retreat in case of a sudden attack of Indians. 
‘The houses are of a very original character, some being near- 
ly altogether under ground, the flat roof only projecting a 
couple of feet above the surface, with port holes on each side. 
Some are built of boards, on the surface, but have always an 
embankment of earthwork thrown up against the walls near- 
ly to the eaves to prevent bullets penetrating. The holes in 
the walls serve the double purpose of windows and portholes. 
The habitations present the most dismal appearance. Water 
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is raised from wells for the supply of the engines, etc., by 
pump3 worked by windmills—which is a very good plan, 
where other motive power would be so expensive—this sys- 
tem is also a good deal used in Iowa for the same purpose. 

The track has been laid on the Union Pacific Line, in the 
most temporery and economical manner. ‘The gradients 
adopted «re those of the prarie. I did not see a cutting or 
embankment, worthy of the name, from Omaha to Cheyenne, 
though I must say they are scarcely needed. ‘he ties are 
filled in with earth, and this filling in does not extend beyond 
the end of the ties. I see no reason for the boast of laying 
four miles of track a day on such ground as this, as by having 
a sufficient number of men, the only difficulty would be in 
getting up material enough. One mile of average railroad in 
the east would cost more labor than four miles of this. The 
only bridge of consequence is that over the North Platte, 
which river is here a shallow stream, the channel being about 
a quarter mile wide. This pile bridge is of the most provi- 
sional character, and the train has to pass at a snail’s pace. 
The whole road seems to have been got up more as a construc- 
tion line for a future permanent one than anything else, and 
perhaps it is wise to make the communication between the 
oceans as rapidly as possible, even though it be by a provi- 
sional road ; the pernranent way can be made afterwards with 
comparative ease, from the facility afforded for carriage of 
materials by the present one. We ran the distance from 
Omaha to Cheyenne, 515 miles, in 24 hours, which is better 
time than the western roads make generally, but the stations 
are distant 15 or 20 miles from each other, and the level na- 
ture of the country renders the use of sharp curves unneces- 
sary. Only one passenger train runs daily, but things must 
be very different when the connection is made with the Cen- 
tral Pacific, though it seems to me that the common idea that 
a good deal of the China trade will come over the road is 
unfounded. ‘The saving of time could never make up for the 
immense increase of freight charges, except with very light 
and valuable articles. They charge about 74 cents a mile as 
passenger rates, and freight in proportion, on the Union 
Pacific Railroad. D. 

[We publish the above letter as giving expression to the 
views of Mr. Cocuian in regard to the subjects te has been 
pleased to discuss. We are well aware that’ the views he 
entertains in regard to the origin of the prairies are those 
maintained by at least one distinguished geologist. It is, to 
us, however, a matter of grave doubt—the idea that lack of 
rain-fall has given rise to those natural meadows. We feel 
confident, indeed, that the amount of rain fall, judging from 
our own experience, is quite as great, if not greater, upon the 
prairies than in many heavily timbered regions of country. 
The feelings entertained by the correspondent in regard to 
the prospects of the Union Pacific Railway, are certainly not 
the most sanguine. We hope the road is to be something more 
than “provisivni” in its character. It is not necessary that 
the road bed should always be without ballast. It is not pro- 
bable that the pile bridge across the Platte will always be a 
pile bridge, nor, finally,is it our belief that rates of freight 
will always be so enormously high that we shall fail to get 
any of the China trade. It is our opinion, rather, that this so- 
called “ provisional” road, in and for itself, will become, even- 
tually, the great inter-oceanic road of the continent. It is a 
little shaky now ; time will make it substantial. Cheap rail- 
ways are with us, within certain limits, a necessity ; or, if not 
necessity, at least a great convenienc». They are pioneer 
enterprises. We must have patience with them.|—Kpb. 


Metallurgical Works for Sale. 


In another column of to-day’s issue will be found an advertise- 
ment to the effect that the Manhattan Metallurgical Works are now 
for sale. We should judge that this is a fine opportunity for any 
parties who desire to build up a permanent metallurgical industry 
in our midst. The works have now a cipacity of some twenty tons 
of ore daily, and are in fine condition. It seems tous that it would 
be a profitable investment for moneyed men to take these works, 
obtain the proper metallurgical skill, and treat, say the ores of 
Montana or Colorado, that are now passing on across the ocean to 
aforcign market. We are quite confident that the expense of 
shipment abroad is fully equal to the neceesary expense of smelt- 
ing in New York city--provided a proper courze of proscdure is 


adopted. 
Latent Claims. 


Tatereating to Miners, Millmen, Metallurgists, Oil-Mep. 
and Others. 


81,071, daled August 18, 1968; patented in England, November 11, 
1867.— MANUFACTURE OF ComeouND Oris.—Frangois Louis DeGerbeth, 
Dalston, England, assignor to Thomas 8. G. Kirkpatrick. 

I claim the production of an oil resembling linseed oil, and applicable to 
paivting and varaish makizg from a mixture of petroleum or coal oil, or 
such like hydrocarbon and rosin oil, such oils being treated with oxid- 
ising gents, ozonized air, galvanic electricity, and driers, a3 hercin de- 
scrited. 

Also, the treating potroleum, coal oil, or other sim.lar hydrocarbon oil 
with oxidizing agents, and galvanic electricity, s0 as to improve the color, 
as herein described. 

_ Also, the production of a spirit similar to turpentine, from a mixture of 
light petroleum or coal oil, or other similar Jight hydrocarbon « il or spirit, 
and light rosin oil or spirit, such oils or spirits being treated with oxidizing 
agents, ozonized air, and galvanic electricity, as herein described. 

Also, the apparatus hereinbefore described, for the treatment of oils and 
spirits by means of ozonized air. 


HE UPRIGHT PATENT TRUN 
_ Does not have to be removed from the wall to opev it. Instead of trays to 
lift out, it is arranged with drawers, made very light and strong. 
it is much stronger, as only a small portion opens, whereas in the old style 
the whole top comes off. : 


__ The same room in the bottom of the trunk for dresses and heavy clothing as 
in the old style. 


The Upright Patent Trunk Company, 


No. 6 Barclsy Street. 
NEXT DOOR TO THE ASTOR HOUSE, 
STILWELLS 
is guaranteed to remove all scale or sediment of whatever kind from ihe 
worst feed water. Sea water can be fed to Boilers, through this Heater and 
successfully used. Nearly,800 are in satisfactory operation, principally on 
Stationary Boilers at the West, but many on the Mississippi and Missouri 
Rivers, Scale is constantly rendering Boilers unsafe and causing explosion, 
reducing their efficiency and destroying their material. For Descriptive 
pamphlets, prices and references to parties using this Heater address 
‘ JOHN B ROOT, 
Agent for the Eastern States, Cuba, etc. 
95 & 97 Liberty Street, New York, 
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GET THE BEST. 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 


Viewed as a whole. we are confident that no other living language has a 
‘ictionary which go fully and faithfully sets forth its present condition as this 
last edition ot Webster does that of our written and spoken English tongue.— 
(Harper’s Magazine. 

The work is a marvellous specimen of learning, taste, and thorough labor. 
We praise it heartily, because we believe it deserves the heartiest praize.—]N. 
Y Albion. 

These three books are the sum total of great libraries ; the BisiE. Smaks- 
PEARE, and WersTER’s QuarTo.—[Chicago Evening Journal. 

The New WeastEr is glorious—it is perfect—it distances and defies compe- 
tition—it leaves nothing to be desired.—[{J. H. Raymond, LL.D., Pres’t Vassar 
College. 

The most useful and remarkable coMPENDIUM OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE ip Our 
language.—[W. S. Clark, President Mass. Agricultural College. , 

ComPENDIWM OF KNOWLEDGE.—What a compendium of human knowle lige 
this indispensable work. Webster’s Unabridged Dictionany, Illustrated. For 
comprehepsiveness, completeness and accuracy of definitions, it stands un- 
rivaled, and is, in all respects, the greatest literary work ever produced in 
America, worthy of a place by the side of the Bible in every household in the 
land. The medal granted this superb work at the Great Exhibition last year 
was-richly merited, both through the value of the work itself and the patriotic 
energy of the Messrs. Merriam, who gent there a superbly bound copy of the 
Dictionary.—(Bield and Farm. 


Webster's National Pictorial Dictionary. 


The work is really a Gem oF A Dictionary, just the thing for the million— 
Educational Moathly. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
Sold by all Booksellers. sept. 12:3t 


METALLURGICAL WORKS FOR SALE. 
THE MANHATTAN 


METALLURGICAL AND CHEMICAL WORKS, 


Situated 552 and 554 WEST 28th STREET, with lease and contents, all in 
good order. 


For particulars apply at the office of the works, No. 80 Broadway, N. Y. 
septl2:tf:0.5 CHAS. F. SECOR. 


PATENTS. 
Miners and others having Machines or other articles they desire patented, 


may communicate with the undersigned. The ioterests of clients living at a 
great distance will be carefully attended to. 


PATENTS PROCURED 


in a short time, both in this and foreign countries. The personal attendance 
of the inventor is not necessary ; the whole business conducted by mail. All 
business regarding Patents transacted. Advice free. 
Wm. F. McNAMARA, 
Counsellor at Law and Solicitor of Patents, 
37 Park Row, New York. 
Refer to Messrs. Western & Co., AMERICAN JOURNAL OF MiNING, —8ep12:tf 


MANUFACTURERS 


H. R. WORTHINGTOW’S 


This Meter is also Used for the Measurement of Oil. 
IT COMBINES 
ACC JRACY, SIMPLICITY, AND REMARKABLE DURABILITY 
with such ease and certainty of motion, as to offer no appreciable obstructions 
to the flow of water in the pipes to which it is connected, as it runs and re- 
gisters upon thre: inches head, or when delivering the smailest stream, These 
qualities, with its low cost, have caused its extensive adoption by corporations 
and individuals, in many of our larger cities. 
HENRY R. WORTHINGTON, 


sept No. 61 Beekman street, N. Y. 
WRIGHT'S BLACK INK, 
FOR 
Records, Legal Documents, and Commercial 
Accounts. 
RESISTS THE ACTION OF TIME AND CHEMICAL 
AGENTS. 


CERTIFICATE. 
ScHoou or Mines, COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 
Cor. 49th Street and 4th Avenue, } 
New York, April 16, 1868. 

This is to cerlify that, at the request of the Metropolitan Board of Health 
of this City I have made a severe Chemical examination of twelve of the beat 
American and European Black Inks, with a view of ascertaining which Ink 
is best adapted to the purpose of perpetuating the Statistical Records of 
tueir office. The list of Inks tested included, among others, the well-known 
manufactures of P, & J. Arnold, Maynard & Noyes, Wm. Carter & Bro., and 
Thaddeus Davis & Co., as well as some of the best French Inks, 

The results fully demonstrated the superiority of Wricur’s Biack Inx 
over all the others ; this Ink having withstood the application of strong 
chemical agents without fading or changing color, while all the other Inks, 
under like treatment, either entirely disappeared from the paper, or became 
practically illegible. 

Cc. F. CHANDLER, 
Professor of Analytical and Applied Chemistry. 


Wright's Black Ink has been thoroughly tested, 
Is unchangeably fluid, 
Deposits no sediment, 
Will not corrode the pen. 


Writing executed with this Ink has been immersed for hours in Bornixe 
Water, without changing the color of the writing or causing it to spread. 


W. C. WRIGHT & CO., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
3L Broapway, New York. 
Wright's Black luk for Sale by all Stationers.  Aug.29:. 
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OF WARRANTED 


EXTRA CAST STEEL SAWS. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Single and Double Cylinder, and Type Revolving 


PRINTING 


MACHINES. 


The aorempenging engraving represents a new and improved Circular Saw with inserted teeth, manufactured by us, and con- 


structed on a plan in which is combined a mechanical arrangement 
jectionable feature. 


These saws possess great advantages over all others. The tee 


embracing all the requirements of inserted teeth without an ob- 


th are grooved all around and comprise considerably more than 


halt a circle ; consequently when they are turned into the sockets they become as firmly fixed as if they were a part of the plate iteelf. 
These saws can be run at any speed desired, and there is no possibility of the teeth being thrown out of their sockets from any cause. 
There are no rivets required. In these and other respects they have an advantage over all other inserted tooth saws manufactured, 


Circulars and price lists will be sent on application, 


May 9:ly 


R. & CO., 
31 Gold Street, New York, 
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REMOVAL. 
The Empire Sewing Machine Company 
Have removed to their New Store, 
No. 204 Bowery, between Houston and Bleecker Streets. 
Their new Factory is pow in full operation, which will enable them to fill all 
orders promptly, 
Their IMPROVED No. 2 and No. 3 MACHINE for 


FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING PURPOSES, 
is not only equal but superior to any other Machine in the market. 


Empire Sewing Machine Company, 
No. 294 Bowery, N. Y. 


No Labor, No Wear, No Tear. 
A SELF-ACTING HOUSEHOLD WONDER, 


THE FOUNTAIN WASHER AND BOILER. 


Woodward’s Patent, March 25, 1862. 
For Washing and Cleansing Clothes by the rapid circulation of hot suds 
through every fiber. 


Aus:ly 


PRICES $6 to $12. 
STATE AND COUNTY RIGHTS FOR SALE. 
J. WARD & CO., 
No. 23 Cortlandt street. 


Augs :6t Mangles, Wringers, ete., in Great Variety. 


SLATE DEALERS. 
OHN GALT, 
WHOLESALE DEALER IN ROOFING SLATE. 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE 


EAGLE SLATE COMPANY OF VERMONT, 
Who produce Purple, Green and Red ROOFING SLATE. Sole Agent for New 
York and the West for the 


CHAPMAN SLATE COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Who produce a Superior Black or Dark Blue Slate ; aiso Sole Agent for New 
York and the West for the 


LEHIGH SLATE COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
GeyeraL Depot, 
Cor. Tenth Avenue and Twelfth Street, N. Y. City. 
Established in 1850. 


BRANCH DEPOTS: 

Baffalo: Jas.W. Chapman, Terrace Square. 

Chicago : James Parker, corner Franklin and Washington Streets. 

Chariestor 8. C.: C. J. Demorest, East Bay, near Wentworth Street. 

New Orleans : J. J. Lee, 368 Magazine Street. 

ae 1 am prepared to give parties the prices of Slate delivered throughout 
the United States at the Railroad Station. 

Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. javT:ly 


RIVER SLATE COMPANY, 
25 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 


Supply from their Quarries 


SUPERIOR BLUE SLATE, 


ASELER BUILDING FRONTS, 
HOUSE TILES, of all sizes, 
FLAGGING TII ES, of any large size, 
PLAIN FLAGGING of any thickness, 
CURBING, plain and fancy, BILLIARD BELS, 
COUNTERS & COUNTER TOPS, SILLS and LINTELS, 
WAINSCOTING & PANELING SLABS | SINKS, 

for MARBLEIZING, of any size | CEMENTERY STOCK, 

ordered, SLAB ROOFING. 


Any Articles Marbleized to Order in the Most Superior Style. 
ga All orders apd communications should be addressed to 
ABRAHAM BELL’S SON, 

25 Park Row, New York, 


MANTLES & MANTLE STOCK, 
SLABS of any dimensions, 
HEARTHS, of all sizes, 
SLATE DUST, 


Nov 23,qx.m 


COAL DEALERS & SHIPPERS. 
Wilts, FOWLER & SNOW, 
Successors to JOHN WHITE & CO., 


Wilkesbarre and Lehigh Coal, 


FOR STEAM AND SAMILY OSE. 


OrFice, 
Room No, 75, 111 Broadway, (Trinity Bullding, 
Jno, Wars. Linptey H. Fow.er dec30 Louis T. Snow. 


COAL AND CANNEL. 


DESPARD COAL, from Baltimore, 


PROVINCIAL COAL 
ANTHRACITE COAL, 


PARMELE BROS., 
AGENCY OF GEORGE WRIGHT & 00., LIVERPOOL, 
Office, No. 32 PINE STREET, NEW YORE. 
Yard, West 22d Street, near 10th Avenue. 


For Sale in Lots to su§. 


dec30 66:67 


THE WESTMORELAND COAL COMP’Y 


OFFER THEIR SUPERIOR QUALITY OF 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


To Gas Companies, 
Railroad Corporations, 
And Manufacturers of 


IRON AND STEEL. 
More than two millions of tons of their Coa] have been distributed through the 
New England and Middle States, and its character is established 
in the market as having no superior in quality. 
Pack oF Sggpment—Pier No. 3, Greenwich Wharves, Delaware River. 
Orrice—NgQ. 230 South Third street, Philadelphia. 
EDWARD C. RIDDLE, President. 
FRANCIS H. JACKSON, Sec’y and Treas’r. Apl8:6mo. 


HONEY BROOK COAL COMPANY, 


Exclusive Miners and Shippers of the Celebrated 


HONEY BROOK LEHIGH COAL, 


NO. 111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JAS. H. LYLES, Agent, 
Wharves, Port Johnston, N. J. Philadelphia Office, 209 Walnut strect. 
ap20:ly J. B. McCREARY, President. 


FECKSCHER, BOWNS & CO., 
NO. 111 BROADWAY, 


(Trinity BuiwpinG), Room 79, New York City 
Wholesale dealers in the best qualities 


ANTHRACITE AND BITUMINOUS COAL. 


Agents for the celebrated ‘HARTFORD ASSOCIATED COAL COMPANY’S” 
COAL. 


Wharves: Pier No. 4, Port Richmond, Philadelphia ; foot 20th street, East 
River. vol2:5qp 


NEW BOSTON COAL MINING COMPANY, 
Office, No. 55 Broadway, New York. 


Miners and Shippers of Superior 
BUCK MOUNTAIN COAL, 
Deliverable at Elizabethport and the Harbour of New York. Supplied to 
Steamers, Dealers aud Manufacturers at market rates. 
F, B, DELANO, Treasurer. dec28 67-68 G WAYLAND, Sales Agent 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF MINING. 


RANDOLPH BROTHERS, 
SOLE AGENTS OF THE ORIGINAL 


SPRING MOUNTAIN LEHIGH COAL, 


Extensively Used for Smelting Iron 
ROOM®, 28 AND 30 TRINITY BUILDING,NEW YORK. 


THE DESPARD COAL COMPANY 


OFFER THEIR SUPERIOR 


DESPARD COAL 
To Gas Light Companies throaghout the country. 
MINES IN HARRISON COUNTY, West Virginia. 
WHARVES, LOCUST POINT, . 
COMPANY'S OFFICE No. 29 South street, } Baltimor e. 
Agents, PARMLE BROTHERS, No. 52 Pine street, New York. 
BANGS & HORTON, No. 31 Doane street, Boston. 

Among the consumers of Despard Coal we name : Manhattan Gas Light Com- 
pany, New York ; Metropolitan Gas Light Co., New York ; Jersey City Gas 
Light Co. Jersey City, N. J.; Washington Gas Light Co., Washington, D. U.; 
Portland Gas Light Co., Portiand, Maine, 

#@ Reference to them is requested, 


BRO.’S & CO. 
CROSS CREEK COLLIERY, 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS 
of the Celebrated Cross Creek 


Free Burning Lehigh Red Ash Coal 


FROM THE BUCK MOUNTAIN VEIN. 
OFFICES : 


May 30 


Philadelphia 
No, 341 Walnut Street. 


Agent in New York 


Drifton, Jeddo P. 0. 
Luzerne, Co, , Pa. 
SAMUEL BONNELL, Jr., 
Room 43, Trinity Bulding, 
Feb. 1-l yr 111 Broadway. 


“WILKESBARRE COAL, 


DELIVERED DIRECT FROM THE MINES OF = 


The Wilkesbarre Coal and Iron Company, 


OR, FOR RESHIPMENT AT 
HOBOKEN AND JERSEY CITY. 
Orrice—No. [6 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


marl4-ly 


Cc. B. LINDERMAN & CoO., 
MINERS, 
SUGAR LOAF, 


LEHIGH COAL. 


OFFICE : 
50 TRINITY BUILDING, 


may23:1 111 RROADWAY, N, Y. 


SAMUEL BONNELL, JR., 


OFFEKS FOR SALE HIS 
SUGAR CREEK 
AND 


HONEY BROOK 


COALs, 


Orrick : 43 and 45 “ TRINITY BUILDING,” 111 BROADWAY, 
New York. 


(CALDWELL, GORDON & CO., 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


ANTHRACITE AND BITUMINOUS COAL, 


HENRY HEIL’S 
CELEBRATED EAST FRANKLIN COAL, 
NO. 35 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


&. CALDWELL, JR. F. A. Hatt, N. P. Gorpor, 8. B. Youna 
BOSTON, Office 144 State St. PHILADELPHIA, 112 Walnut St. 
jan6;tf 


HUDDELL & CO., 
MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


HARLEIGH LEHIGH COAL, 


And the Celebrated 


HICKORY, BROAD MOUNTAIN, EXCELSIOR, SHAMOKIN AND NEW ENG 


LAND RED ASH. 


OFFICES: 
toom 51, TRINITY BUILDING, 111 Broadway. 


Philadelphia, Boston, 
109 WALNUT STREET. 7 DOANE STREET. 


KALDENBERG & SON, 


We received the only Prize awarded to the United States for 
Meershaum Pipes at the PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 


HIGHEST PREMIUM OVER ALL COMPETITORS, AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 1867. 
MANUFACTURE, AND CUT TO ORDER, 
GENUINE MEERSCHAUM PIPES. 


CIGAR HOLDERS, REPAIRING 


AMBERS MOUTH PIECES, BOILING IN WAX, 


8TEMs, XC. MOUNTING, &c, 


Done by the Best Workmen in the Trade. 


Old Stand and Factory, since 1863, 4 & 6 John st., 1st floor, next to Broadway, 


23 WALL STREET, cor. of Broad (opposite U. 8. Treasury). 
STORES, { 71 Nassav STREET, cor. of John, New York. 


N.B.—The best brands of Foreign and Domestic Smoking Tobacco, Latakia 


Turkish, Havana, etc. Send for a Circular. Sept-3-1m 


THE ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. 


THE ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. 
THE ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. 


THE ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. 


FOR 1868. 
Fcr sale by WESTERN & CO. Sent on receipt of price, TWO DOLLARS. 


E & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
501 Broadway, New York. 


Manufacturers of Photographic Materials and 


Albums, 


EXTENSIVE DEALERS IN AND MANUFACTURERS OF STERBOSCOPES 


AND VIEWS. 


PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES, 
COMBINING THE MAXIMUM OF 


EFFICIENCY, DURABILITY AND ECONOMY. 


with the minimam of weight and price. They are widely and favoranly 
known, more than SIX HUNDRED being in use. All warranted satisfactory , 


ornosale Descriptive circulars seat on application. Address 
maayl0-67 6m J. C, HOADLEY & Co., Lawrence, Mess 


12, 1868. 


MACHINERY. 
OUTH BROOKLYN 
STEAM ENGINE AND BOILER WORKS, 


ON IMLAY, SUMMIT AND VAN BRUNT STREETS, BROOKLYN, N. ¥ 
D. McLEOD, Proprietor 


Manufactory of the 
“Babcock & Wilcox Patent Steam Engines,” 


high and low pressure, for Stationary and Marine purposes, up to tbe largest 
class. Orders for the above Engines, and for BOJLERS, IRON and BRASS 
CASTINGS, COPPERSMITH WORK, FORGINGS and HEAVY MACHINERY ot 
all descriptions (for which this establishment bas unsurpassed facilities) , exe- 
cutes promptly, asmoderate prices. 

The BABCOCK & WILCOX Patent Engines combine the simplest and most 
durable Valve Gear, the greatest range of cut-off, perfect regularity of speed 
and the highest economy of fuel. The cylinders are jacketed with live steam, 
and all the parts are designed and constructed with reference to the greatest 
durability and smoothness of action. They are daily gaining in popularity, 
and are superseding the best cut-off Engines heretofore built, with a saving 
of from twenty-five to forty per cent. in fuel. 

Send for circhlars, containing full descripiion. Address 

D. McLEOD, Box 2993 New York P. 0O., 
doc27.67:ly Or at the Works in Brooklyn 


Machinery Merchants, Engineers and Machinists. 
Manufacturers of Stationary and Portable Steam Engines and Boilers ; also 
Flax, Hemp, Tow, Oakum, and 
ROPE MACHINERY, MILL GEARING, SHAFTING, 


Lathes, Planers, Drills, Chucks, &c., Iron and Bress Castings. Judson’s & 
Snow’s Patent Governors constantly on hand. 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS, NO. 4 DEY ST, N. Y. 
Office and Works, Paterson, N. J. 


ap27:6m Pari RaFFERTY. 


Josera C. Topp, 


STHAM 
Boilers, Circular Saw Mills, Mill Work, Cotton Gins, 
Cottgn Gin Materials, 

Manufactured by the 


ALBERTSON & DOUGLASS MACHINE COMPANY, 


NEW LONDON, CONN. marl6:ly 


ALL IN SEARCH OF ENGINES SHOULD : 
EXAMINE 


“THE RUDDICK,” 
The most compact, simplest and 
CHEAPEST 
in the world. 
DEVEREUX, THOMPSON & CO. 
82 Cedar Street, N Y., 
or 
A. F. DEVEREUX & Co, Boston, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
nov29:ly 


No Experiment. Old approved methods in all its parts. 


ap20.:ly (THE WATSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


AVENUE, Opposite Erie Raibway 


MACHINISTS AND MILLWRIGHTS. 


PATERSON, N. J. 
Water Wheels, Heavy Gearing, Shafting, Pullies, etc. 


ALSO, PORTABLE ENGINES. 
And all kinds of Machinery for Oil Wheels, etc. 


Rolling Mills, Steam Engines, Hydraulic and other Presses, 
LATHES, PLANING AND SCREWING MACHINES, 


And Tools in general. Iron and Brass Castings, of all sizes and descriptions. 
Patterns made to order. Also, manufacturers of the 


Improved Turbine Water Wheel. . 
oct.12, 67 Ty. 


THE NOVELTY IRON WORKS. 


Foot East 12th, 13th and 14th Streets. 
BRANCH OFFICE Liberty street 
MANUFACTURE 
Steam Engines and Boilers, R 
Cotton, Sugar and Rice Machinery. 


of the most improved kinds, All kinds ot 


Brass and Copper Work, 
Indicators, Clocks, Steam Gauges, 
Gauge Cocks, &c 
Large stock of patterns of SPUR, BEVEL and MITRE WHEELS, PULLIES 
and all sorts of MILL WORK feb1 ly 


HEWES & 


IRON WORKS, 


Corner Orange and Ogden Streets, Newark, N. J. 
Manufacturers of the most improved 
HIGH AND LOW PKESSURE, STATIONARY “PORTABLE AND MARINE 
STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS, 


MACHINISTS’ TOOLS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, and ALL KINDS OF GENERAL 
MACHINER 


Large assortment of Steam Engines and Machinists’ Togls constantly ow 
band. ‘ jel8:6m 
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SepTeMBER 12, 1868.] 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF MINING, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
STEPHEN J. GEOGHEGAN & CO. 


(Successors to Cameron & Geoghegan,) 
199 & 201 Centre Street, N.Y, 
Adjoining Earle’s Hotel. 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
Wrought and Cast Iron Steam Pipes, 
Valves, Cocks, Fittings, &c. 

FOR STEAM, Wares, AND GAS. 


High and Low Pressure Steam » Heating Apparatus applied to 


F "A CTORIES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, STORES 
AND DWELLINGS. 


Manufacturers and Sole Agents for 
STORER’S PATENT LUBRICATORS, 
for supplying lubricating matter in bulk te the cylinders of Marine and Sta- 
tionery Steam Engines, Steam Pumps, Heaters, Steam Traps, Pipe Tongs, Pipes, 
Vices, Stocks and Dyes, &c., &c. 
We make Steam and Gas Fitter’s tools a speciality. 


Coils for Breweries, Distilleries, Soap Factories, &c., &o 
STEAM PUMPS. 


Send-for Illustrated Circular. _f 

. 
z 2 5 
@ 
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Received the First Premium for Filtering Apparatus, Water Works 
and Scales. may16:6m 


WV ALTON S & LEONARD, 


MACHINISTS’ AND RAILROAD SUPPLIES, 


METALS, TOOLS AND HARDWARE, 
No. 58 John Street, New York. 


AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 

American Bolt Co,’s Bolt, Nut Washers, &c. 
Sturtevant’s, Pressure Blowers, Taft’s Smith’s Shears, 
Packer’s and Walworth’s Ratchets, Harrington’s Patent Tuyere, 
Patent Differential Pulleys, Gresn Works, Patent Wrenches, 
Dudgeon’s Patent Hydraulic Jacks and Tube Expanders, 
Dixon’s Crucibles, Wellington Mills Emery and Emery Cloth, 
Iron Pulley, Blocks, Twist vrills, Portable Sorges, &c. 

AND A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 

Stub’s Tools and Files and Supplies for KRaliroads, Engt 
neers, Manufacturers and Machinists. 


W. M. WALTON. JOS. J. WALTON. 0. W LEONARD. 
decl2:ly 


Me%48 & HARLIN, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
BRASS COCKS, 
PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK, 


WROUGHT IRON PIPE, FITTINGS, &c. 
No. 86 Johu Street, New York. Ap18°6m 


NICHOLEON FILE COMPANY, PROVIDENCE, R. I, 


WARRANT: EVERY FILE, AND, USE ONLY 
| Best English Steel. 


fe Aug 22-6m 


PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR ALL CLASSES OF MACHINERY. 
DO NOT CHILL. 
GUARANTEED FREE from GUM OR GRIT. 
Endorsed by the leading Mecaanicians and Antisans of the United States and 


Europe as the 
BEST LUBRICATORS 


IN USE. 


8. ST. JOHN, Agent, 


7 Broadway, New York, 
Box 4781. mayl6-ly 


NEY YORK BELTING AND PACKING COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


VULCANIZED RUBBER FABRICS, 
ADAPTED TO MECHANICAL PURPOSES. 

Patent Smooth Belting, (Patented Nov. 22, 1859,) vulcanized between 
layers of a patent metallic alloy, by which the stretch is entirely taken out 
the gurface made perfectly smooth, and the substance thoroughly and evenlv 
valcanized. This is the only process that will make reliable Rubber Belting 

Hose never needs oiling, and warranted to stand any required pressure 

Steam Packing in every variety, and warranted to stand 300° of heat. 

Solid Emery Vulcanite—Wheels made of this are solid, and resemble 
stone or iron ; will wear out hundreds of the ordinary wheels. 

Directions, Prices, etc., can be obtained by mail or otherwise. 

oct 13 1867 0.8. JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treasurer. 


Warehouse, 37 & 38 Park Row, N, Y. 


Send for Circulars. 


STEAM PUMPS. 
STEAM PUMPS IN EVERY POSSIBLE VARIETY 


A. 8 CAMERON & C0. 


WORKS FOOT EAST 23D STREET. 
ag22:3m 


NIAGARA STEAM PUMP WORKS 


1867. 


First Premium 


AIT 


American Institute. 


HARDICK BROTHERS, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


CAMPBELL & HARDICK, BROTHERS, 
No. 9 ADAMS STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Send for circular. ; f13-6m 
CLAYTON’S 
Patent Steam Pumps, 
HAND PUMP AND STEAM ENGINE COMBINED. 


These pumps contain every desirable quality in a steam pump, are made of 
the best material, and in the best manner. and are the cheapest first-class 
pumps in the market. For cut and description see JounnaL or Minina, No. 18, 
Vol. I. Please send for circular. 

All sizes of pumps made to order at the shortest notice. 

nov18 tf JAMES CLAYTON, 24 and 26 Water street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


[HE WOODWARD 
STEAM PUMP MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


WOODWARD PATENT IMPROVED SAFETY 


STEAM PUMP AND FIRE ENGINE. 


STEAM, WATER, AND GAS FITTINGS OF ALL KINDS. 


Also, dealers in WROUGHT IRON PIPE, BOILER TUBES, etc. Hotels 
Churches, Factories and Public Buildings, Heated by Steam, Low Pressure. 

Woodward Building, 76 and 78 Centre street, corner of Wortn street, New 
York. Formerly of 77 Beekman street. 

ml4:ly - GEO. M. WOODWARD, President. 


CUILD & CARRISON, 


Manufacturers of 


Steam Pumps, Steam Engines, Vacuum 


Pumps and Vacuum Pans. 
Send for Ulustrated Catalogue. 


For sale at the Srsam Pump Woras, 26,28 and 30 First street, Wilieme- 
burgh, N. Y. 


STEAM PUMPS. 
KNOWLES PATENT STEAM PUMP. 


M 


‘MHOA MAN 
2 ALAAAIT 9ZT'ON 


FACYORIES AT 
ARREN, MASS. 


WwW 


Air Pumps, Blowing Engines, Hydraulic Pressure Pumps, New Locomo- 
tive Pumps, Fire Pumps, Boiler Feed, Marine, Drainage, Sugar-Work, 
Brewery, Distillery, Oil and Wrecking Pumps. 

Improved Horizontal and Vertical 

MINING PUMPS 
(Working with Plunges, and especially arranged for pumping water contain - 
ing ditty or gritty matter.) 

Pumps for every possible duty, and all fully guaranteed. Also, 

Knowles’ Patent Safety Boiler Feeder. 


Send for an Illustrated Circular. 
jly10-ly 
YDRAULIC WORKS, 

MANUFACTORY, 

BRO N. 
Steam Pumping Engines, Single and Duplex, Worthington’s Pavcent, for all 
purposes, such as Water Works Engines, Condensing or Non-condensing ; Air 
and Circulating Pumps, for Marine Engines; Blowing Engines; Vacuum Pumps 


Stationary and Portable Steam Fire Engines Boiler Feed Pumps, Wrecking 
Pumps, 


Mining Pumps, 


Waler Meters, Oil Meters ; Water Pressure Engines ; Stamp Mills for Gold, 
Silver ana Copper Ore ; Eaton’s Patent Amalgamators for Gold and Silver ; 
Steam ana Gas Pipe, Valves, Fittings, &c. ; Iron and Brass Castings. 

Sone for Circular. BR. R. WORTHINGTON, 

Febl: ly a Beekman street. New York. 


“CAMPBELL, WHITTIER & CO... 


OF 
STEAM ENGINES, BOILERS, STAMP MILLS, 


MINING MACHINERY, 
and MACHINERY IN GENERAL. 
Sole Agents and Manufacturers of 


MILLER’S PATENT SAFETY ELEVATORS, 


or Factories, Stores, Machine Shops, Warehous3s, Freight Depots, &c. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


CHARLES WHITTIER. HENRY H. M’BURNEY. 
25:6mijan 


B. KREISCHER, 1 
NEW YORK FIRE BRICK 


AND 


STA EN ISLAND 
CLAY RETORT WORKS. 
ESTABLISHED 1845. 


OFFICE, 58 GOERCK STREET, 
CORNER DELANCEY S7., EAST RIVER, 


NEW YORE. 


mar28:ly:q 


TURBINE WATER-WHEELS. 
LUCIUS W. POND, 


No, 98 LIBERTY ST. N. Y., and Worcester, Mass. 
nov.2.ly.q 


SCOvVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
SHEET BRASS, GERMAN SILVER, 
PLATED METAL, BRASS BUTT HINGES, 


Gilt, Lasting, Brocade and Fancy Dress Buttons, Kero- 
sene Oil Burners, and Lamp Trimmings, 
And Importers and Dealers in every description of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC GOODS, 
No. 4 Beekman street and 36 Park Row, New York. 
Waterbury, Ct. mar.21 om 


GUBSCRIBE FOR AND ADVERTISE IN THE 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF MINING, 


THE BEST AND LARGEST PAPER OF THE KIND IN THE UNITED STATES, 
NOW IN ITS THIRD YEAR. 


The AMERICAN JOURNAL OF MininG is the only paper ip the United States that 
represents all the various mining interests of the country in a complete, sat- 
isfactery, and trustworthy manner. Jt should therefore be in the hands of 
every one who desires to be informed upoa, and hence able to profit by a 
knowledge of the subjects of which it treats. viz. : our vast mineral resources, 
and the best methods, direct and indirect, by means of which they may be- 
come an unfailing source of individual and national wealth. 

Published every <aturdav in New York City. Only $4 a year. 


' SPECIAL AGENTS AUTHORIZED TO RECEIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS AND ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MASSACHU-ETTS.—S. R. Nires, No. 11 Scollay’s Building, Court street, Boston. 
MICHIGAN—J. W. Crozer, Ontonagon. 
MONTANA.—WituaM Y. Lovett, Virginia City. 
NEVADA.—J. D. Emersvey, Austin. 
COLORADO—Ge0. Tritca, Denver City. 
CALIFORNIA.—W. E. Loomis, San Francisco. 
PENNSYLVANIA.—T. R. Cat.enpar, cor. 3rd and Walnut streets, Philadelphia, 
W. H. Davis, Easton, Pa. 
ENGLAND.—FREDERICK ALGAR, 1] Clements Lane, Lombard street, London. 
MEXICO,—Jamezs Suuivan, City of Mexico, Juan Carrepano, Vera Cruz, Ja- 
cinTo Quiros, Acapulco. 
SCUTH AMERICA.—Cotvine Dawson & Co. , 271 Calle de la Union, Lima, Peru. 
M. NavaRro De VILLALBA, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, Lucign aio, Buenos Ayres, 
Argentine Republic. 

CUBA,—Taos. W. Witson, Havana. 

Mr.T. P. PEMBERTON is editor of the Mechanical Department and agent 
for the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF MINING. 

DEALERS AGENTS. 

THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 121 Nassau street, N. ¥ 
THE NEW YORK NEWS 00., 10 Sprtice s street, N. Y. 


LINTON IRON FOUNDRY, 


502 and 504 WATER, and 239 and 241 CHERRY STREETS, 
Between Pike and Rutgers Slips, New York. 
LEADER PIPES, 
PULLEYS, HANGERS, 
GRATE BARS, 
5 MACHINERY PATTERNS of al) kinds, 
Also, 


LOAM AND DRY SAND CASTINGS 


of every description, for mining purposes, made to order at the shortest no 
tice and on reasonable terms. 
W. McKINLEY, oct 26-Ly- R SMACK. 
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STEPHENS & 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


= 


IVE MANUFACTURERS OF 


ne 
us 


L. G6. STEPHENS’ 


ALSO, EXCLI 


‘SS 1NY GNV GOOMXOE 


Riverton, Connecticut. 


ASCELLANEOUS. 
CIRCULAR SAWS 

WITH 
EMERSON’S PATENT MOVABLE TEETH. 


These saws are meeting with 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
D UNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 


BAINE ERS, 


‘CORNER PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, N. Y. 
unprecedented success, and their } ISSUE CIRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE iN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD, 


MERCANTILE CREDITS 


f great superiority over every 
aoe? Are, other kind, both as to efficiency 


and economy is now fully estab- for Ase in Europe, China, ele. 
lished, 

eae 1866: Transfers of Money to Europe and Pacific Coast by 
ALSO 

MANUFACTURED Telegraph. 

aS ‘<= EMERSON’S feb3 ;tt INTEREST ALLOWED ON DrFposits. 

SBM Clreular, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


HOUSE FURNISHING COODS, 
BUILDERS’ HARDWARE, 
.WOOD, WILLOW, BRITTANIA AND PLATED WARR. 


ALSO, 


Universal Patent Wringers, Washing Machines, 
PATENT BIRD AND ANIMAL CAGES, METAL TOP CHIM- 
NEYS, AND SHINGLE BRACKETS. 

N. D BUSH, 
B. E. GANT. 
429 Sixth Ave. Cor. 26th street. 


and Long Saws. 
(All Gumming avoided. And 
Emerson's Patent Adjustable Swage, 


or Sprealing, Sharpening, and Shaping the teeth of all Splitting Saws. Price 
$5. Manutactured by the AMERICAN SAW COMPANY, 

: Office No, 2 Jacob Street, near Ferry Street, New York, 
FACTORY, TRENTON, N. J. Branch office for Pacific Coast, No, 606 Front st., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Send for new Descriptive Pamphlet and Price Ist. 


APION 

Pre-eminently the best Piano ever constructed, unrivalled for tone, dur 
ablity and elegance of finish. The Brooklyn Daily Times says: “It has in 
higher degree than any Piano that we have met with, the singing quality or 
character that musicians so much admire and seek for in a Piano; the bass - -- - 
notes reminding you of the deep-toned notes of a large organ. The middle I RON AND STEEL WIRE ROPE. 
octaves are more elastic and clear than in most other Pianos, while the up- 
per or treble notes possess that pure, distinct, bell-like clearness that is so 
vag to the correct rendering of difficult pieces of music, and that _ 
lends such a charm to melo'y.’’ Professor J. M. Abbott, organist of the 
Church of Our Saviour, in Brockiyn, says : “For elasticity of touch, for the J O H N A > R Oo E B L I N G ’ 
zinging quality so much sought for by artists, and for richness and purity of TRENTON, N. J 
is by any Piano I have ever John W. F 

enry Canoll, editor of the American Educational Monthly, says: * ANES WINING 

Listen, however, to one of another class, for example, one of the Arion Pianos, INCLIN 4 ee ae tenes 

made by Manner & Co. ; bow your head as the bass sends forth its riches, eee 3PENSION BRIDGES. FERRIES 

clear and unblurred ; observe the singing, swelling melody that in its middle wie STAYS AND GU 73 ON DERRICKS 

octaves 30 wondrously represents vocal expression, and which predominates oo ae CRANES & SPEARS EL EVATORS 

above even silvery brilliancy of the upper treble ; then reflect that this is TILA ERS 

a scientifically constructed and durable instrument.” * * * 
> aa “ates , sonny A large stock of Wire Rope constanuy on hand. Orders filled with dispatch, 

second door above Delancey street. MANNER & CO. ’ 


julyl;ly 


P. 0. Box, 5,969 
tebl:tf 


MANUFACTURED BY 


N. B.—We have a number of Second Hand Pianos to sell or rent. 12-v:4:qp 


M. BOTTICHER’S 
PATENT ADJUSTABLE PRESSURE ANB VACUUM 
NGRAVING, DESIGNING AND PHOTOGRAPH- 
» My - ing on Wood,in all its. branches, viz. : Portraits, Fine Book Work, Ma- 
BAG IE GAUGE, chinery, Maps, Buildings, Ilustrated Catalogues, Views, &. N. B specia! 
attention given to Color Work of all descriptions. 48 BEEKMAN STREET 
San be furnished from 10 to 600 pounds pressure. The most rimple | New York. augl4;ly 


WATER-PROOF SAFETY FUSE. 
Warranted Sure Fire if not Cut in Tamping. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
UREN, DUNSTONE & BLIGHT, 


EAGLE RIVER, KEEWENAW CO., (L. S.) MICHIGAN 
Miners Try itt All we ask is A Fair Frecp Anp NC Favor. nov « 


THE FUEL SAVING 
PURNAGCEH COMPANY, 
No. 205 BROADWAY, 


METALLURGY. 
S. KEYES, 
Graduate of School of Mines, Frieberg. 


Having had several years’ practical experience in the mines and reduction 
works of Mexico, California and Montana, offers to mining companies his ser- 
vices as 

Superintendent, Agent or Consulting Engineer, 


Will examine and report upon mines, turpisa working plans, or practically 
direct smelting or amalgamation. 

Can furnish the highest references. Wou'd not object to go to Mexico or 
The merits of this Wrench are too well known to need comment Go to che | south America. Address, by letter or telegraph, W. S. KEYES, M. E., Helena, 
earest hardware store and LOOK AT IT BEFORE PURCHASING ANY OTHER, | Mm. 7. jy25:3m 


r send for illustrated circular to 


Every Gauge warranted to give satisfaction. State rights for sale 


Address, M. Borricher, 


nov 14;ly:4 264 Broad street, cor. Bank, Newark, N. J. 


ATLAN TIC 


STEAM ENCINE WORKS, 
IRON AND BRASS FOUNDERS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Steam Engines, Boilers, Sugar Mills, Tanks, Linseed and Cotton seed Oil 
Presses, and Machinery used in the Arts and Manufactures. 


CORNER WATER AND ADAMS STREETS, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
R. B. DUYCKINCK, Treas. WM. ARTHUR, Pres. 


Jan. 1, NEW YORK. 


jani3:ly 


LIN Ds PATENT. 


RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
AT TROY, N. Y. 
- + nl na T ‘4 Very thorough instruction in Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Engineering 
TTENTION, ENGINEERS, MINERS, ~ QU ARRY- Chombicy and Natural Science. Graduates obtain most desirable positions. 
A MEN. LAMSON’S PATENT STONE CHANNELING MACHINE, for quar- | Re opens Sept. 9. For the New Annual Register, giving full information, ad- 
rying Marble, Slate, Grindstone, Sandstone, and other rocks : does the work Of | Grecs aug 1-6t Prof. CHARLES DROWNE, Director. 


75 to 100 men per day ; can be seen in the quarries at Rutiand, Vt., or at the 
BENJAMIN SMITH LYMAN, 


Company’s works. 
MINING ENCINEER, 


CASB’S PATENT DIAMOND ROCK DRILL ; is pointed with black diamonds ; 
GEOLOGIST AND TOPOGRAPHER, 


8 adjusted and operated by one man ; bores in any direction, or under water ; 
No. 135 South Fifth Street, Philadelphia. 


MANVEL & LINDSAY, 


Nev York. 
octl2;ly 


i inches, in Granite 5 inches, in Quartz 3 inches, in Tale 6 
‘One drill-head has bored over 2,000 feet without repair, 
and is still perfect. Address THX WINDSOR M’F’G CO., Windsor, Le Ar- 
rangements made for manufacturing any new Patent Machines. apll§-6m 


METALLURGY. 


BY, SPEERY,. & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MINING MACHINERY. 


CALIFORNIA STAMP MILLS, 


WITH WOOD FRAMES. 
Wheeler, Randall & Sperry’s Iron Batteries, 
WHEELER & RANDALL'S 


PATENT EXCELSIOR GRINDER & AMALGAMATOR, 
THE BEST IN USE. 
HEPBURN & PETERSON’S 
PATENT PAN AND SEPARATOR. 
WHEELER & RANDALL'S 
Patent Conoidal Separator, with Latest Improvements. 


WHEELER & RANDALL'S PATENT CONCENTRATOR, 


With Z. Wheeler’s Patent Self-Discharging Quicksilver Apparatus. This ma- 
chine is an entire success. 

Rock Breakers, Engives, Boilers, Shafting, &., &c. Furnaces. Shoes and 
Mies of the best White Iron. Retorts for Gold and Silver. Also furnish 
all kinds of mining supplies. Prot. Wurtz’s Sodium Amalgam. Nitrate ot 
Mercury (application patented by Henry Brevoort, Esq.), &c. 

Will also furnish complete Plans and Specifications for Mills, Machinery and 
Buildings, and give practical information in Mining, Milling, Amalgamating 
and Concentrativg Gold and Siiver Ores, 

Agents for H. J, BOOTH & Co., San Francisco, also for Miners’ Foundry, San 
Franciseo. MOREY, SPERRY & CO., 

95 Liberty street, New York. 
J. A. SPERRY. P. M. RANDALL, 

Of Wheeler & Randall, San Francisco. 


BLAKE’S STONE BREAKER. 


F. MOREY. 
mayY 


The 4flice of this Machine is to break Ores and Minerals of every kind into 
— fragments, preparatory to their further comminution by other ma- 
chinery, 

The machine has now been in use, ¢nduring the severest tests, for the last 
ten years, during which time it has been introduced into almost every coun- 
try on the globe, and is everywhere received with great and increasing favor 
as a labor saving machine of the first order. 

Iilustrated circulars, fally describing the machine, with ample testimonials 
to its efficiency and utility, will be furnished on application, by letter, to the 
undersigned. 

#@~ The Patents obtained for this machine in the United States and in Eng- 
land having been fully sustained by the courts, after well contested suits in 
both countries, all persons are hereby cautioned not to violate them: and they 
are infor ned that every machine now in use or offered for sale, not made by 
us, in which the ores are crushed between upright convergent faces or jaws 
actuated by a revolying shaft and fly wheel, are made and used in violation of 


our patent. 
BLAKE, BROTHERS, 
New Haven, Conn. 
SMITH & SAYRE 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF THE 


MACKENZIE PATENT 


marl4-ly 351 


BLOWER ani CUPOLA and SMELTING FURNACE 


Also, Mackenzie’s Patent GAS EXHAUSTER and 
COMPENSATOR. Address 


~ > SMITH & SAYRE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
e 95 Liberty street, N. Y. 
Send for illustrated pamphlet. 


APPARATUS, SHEET, WIRE, etc., for 

all Laboratory and Manufacturing 7 Platinum 

scrap and ore purchased. H. M RAYNOR, 
Office, No. 748 Broadway, N, 7. 


mar26 


PLATING 


jun4:4m 
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HE PROTESTANT CHURCHMAN, 
A Religious Family ‘Paper, 
THE LEADING EVANGELICAL ORGAN 


GUANO. 


equivaleat in currency. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF MINING. 115 


METALLURGY. 
PROFESSOR HENRY WURTZ, 


Formerly Chemical Examiner in. the U.S. Patent Office, may be employed 


No.1 PERUVIAN GUANO, $16 per ton, in gold, or its | Professionally as a Scrnmpic Expert. Geological Examinations and Reports, 


Analyres and Assays, etc., ete. Practical Advice and Investigations in the 


CaemicaL ARTs and Manuractures. Invention and Examination of new chemi- 
BRUCE'S CONCENTRATED FERTILIZER, in barrels | cal methods and products. 
IN THE 


per ton, $50. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. PURE GROUND BONE, in barrels, p:r ton, $40. 
: : BONE AND MEAT, in barrels, per ton, $38. 
Svangelical Truth against Ritualism and Rati 
Peveem ; the defence of the ‘Liberty of Preaching,” and the cultivation of | FISH GUANO, in barrels. 
fraterval relations with Evangelical churches. ALTA VELA GUANO, $25. 

and) ALTA VELA PHOSPHATE, in bags, $56. 
GROUND PLASTER, per barrel, $1 75. 


Editors: Rev. Messrs. John Cotton Smith, D.D., Marshall B. Smith, 
Stephen H. Tyag, Jr. 


The Editors areassisted by a large corps of clerical and lay contributors in 
all parts of the Ouited States, in England, and on the Continent. 


SULPHATE OF SODA, in barrels, per ton, $30. 
SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO, $60. 


Published every Thursday at No. 633 Broadway, New York. 


Terms: Four Dollars per annum ; to clergymen, three dollars ; to theological | 


students and missionaries, two dollars. Club rates, five copies to one ad- | BEST SUPERPHOSPHATE, containing: ten per cent. 
SOLUBLE phosphoric acip, and three per cent. ammonia, put up in bags or 


dress, fifteen dollars ; twenty copies, fifty dollars. sig 
Sar Spec.men copies furnished. Address, barrels Price $55 per ton. 
TUE PROTESTANT CHURCIIMAN, 
Ap.18:6m 


EV"RY FARMER SHOULD HAVE THE WORK! 
“STERILITY Is LAID.” 
PROF. VILLE’S NEW SYSTEM OF AGRICULTURE. 


AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE BEDFORD, N. H., FARMERS’ CLUB, FEB. 28, 


$35 per ton. 

SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE, ground and put 
bags and barrels, $35. 

| NAVASSA GUANO, by the cargo, in lump, or ground. 


For sale by GEO. E WHITE, 
aug29-6m 


GouTHARD, HOBSON & CO.’S 
STONE DRILLING MACHINE. 


1868, by JOHN A. RIDDLE, Esq. 


Published by request of Club. Price 25 cents. 


For sale by WESTERN & CO., 


may23 tf 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Olmsted's Improved Oiler. 


ALW..Y= RIGHT SIDE UP. 


| ing. 


WILSON'S PATEN'T 
STEAM STAMP-MILL COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Are now prepared to supply Miners and other parties with their 


Warranted the most durable Oiler made. The 
spring cannot be“ set’? by use or the Oiler in- 
jured by fa.ling. 


NEW STEAM STAMP MILLS, 
AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 


These Oilers are made of heavy Tin, Brass and 
Copper, and are sold by the trade everywhere. 


Address 
durability, efficieu- 


J. H. WHITE, Newark, N. J., cy. and facility of 


Manufacturer of SHEET and CAST METAI, Small 
Wares, Stationers and Trunk makers, Hardware, prong nerve 


are believed to be 
IN © ON superior to, any 

Tr S, other Mills manu- 

Patented Articles, &., &c, factured. The Valve 
Dies and Tools, Fancy Hardware, &c., made to | Gear is of the sim- 

inn plest and most du- 

come. juls:ly rable construction ; 


These Mills, for 


G ANDREWS | 
the Piston Rods or 
PATENT ENGINES, BOILERS, Stomp there 


ey / by giving the oper- 
J ator absolute con- 


PUMPS AND HOISTERS. 
trol of the length, 


OSCILLATING ENGINES, run at great speed. Sizes } to | am! and iosceo the 
orse- yer. blo hese mills 
SMOKE-BURNING AND SUPER-HEATING BOILERS | are adapted for 


are Economical and Sate. both dry and wet 


crushing, and for 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS, pass Sand, Coal, Corn, Gravel, 


the hardest eg? or 
tc., W jury. Capaci Ns. per mi softest cement, For 
&e., without injury. Capacity 90 to 40,000 galls. per minute. parker serene 
HOISTING MACHINES, ran without noise ; speed | oor address 
changed or reversed mstantaneously. 
| All Compact, Light and Durable. 


address manufacturers, WM. D. ANDREWS & ERO., 
‘ulyl:ly 


Witson’s PATENT 
STEAM 
STAMP MILL CO.. 
326 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


N. B—One of the 
above Millg can be 
seen in operation at 
Messrs. Cresson & ~ 
Smith’s Machine = 
Works,S. E. corner 
kighteenth and Ha- 
milton Sts., Phila- 
delphia. janll:ly 


No. 414 Water street. 


AGENTS AND CANVASSERS WANTED 
IN EVERY CITY AND TOWN IN THE UNITED STATES, 


FOR THE 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF MINING. 
Liberal inducements Specimens sent on receipt of Ten Cents. Address 
WESTERN & COMPANY, 
37 PARK ROW, N. Y. 


‘HAWES & HERSEY, 


Manufacturers of Stationary, Portable and Hoisting 


STEAM ENGINES, 
HERSEY’S PATENT ROTARY PUMPS, FORCh, LIFT 
AND AIR PUMPS, 


Sugar-House Machinery, Myer’s Moulding Machines, Screw Bolts, and Gen- 
eral Machinery, 
aia tic CORNER OF SECOND AND E STREETS, 


South Boston. 


WALTER E. HAWES, CHA’S H. HERSEY, FRANCIS C. HERSEY. aug 8-6m 


& BLISS’ 


New Patent Screw and Lever Presses, 
CUTTING AND STAMPING DIES. 
Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


T, P, PEMBERTON, 
MECHANIGAL ENGINGER AND TEACHER OF 
MECHANICAL DRAWING. 
Rooms No 15, 16,17, at 37 PARK ROW, N. Y. City. 


July 4:6m 


STATIONARY AND PORTABLE ENGINES, 


gins ______ | Machinist’s Tools of all Descriptions. 
A GENTLEMAN WHO IS PRACTICALLY AC- 


_quainted with the Desulpbur‘zation and Chlorination of ores, a skillful 
Ch: mist and Mineralogist (graduate of one of the priocipal Polytechnic Schools 
in Europe), desires to meet with owners of mineral land, or other parties, who 
may require his services. 
furnaces, 


IMPORTANT TO MINERS. 
Address A. D., American Journal of Mining. 


PILE-COVERS. FILE-COVERS. 
PILE-COVERS., PILE-COVERS. 
PILE-COVERS. PILE-COVERS. 


ror presery’ng the numbers of the American JOURNAL OF MX G. 
For sale by WESTERN @ C¥., 37 Parx Row, N.Y. 


‘Augis:tf | Promptly made, by WESTERN & COMPANY, 


P. O. 5969. 


I, WALZ, PH. D., 


(SUCCESSOR TO HENRY KRAFT.) 


ANALYTICAL AND CONSULTING CHEMIST, 
aw:f 


Price $2. 


| CUBAN GUANO, from caves containing—besides the usual 
Box 6,009 P, 0., N.Y. phosphates and organic matier—five to six per cent. of nitrate of potash, ibs. and 20 Ib. charges of material for experimental purposes. 
An excellent application for potatoes, tobacco, cotton, &c. Price in bags, 


No, 159 Front street, N. Y. 


NEW YORK STEAM ENGINE COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of 


MILL, 


Engine Lathes, Planers, Bolt Cutters, Upright Drills, and 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS, 126 & 128 CHAMBERS ST.,N Y june13:3m 


Would also conduct the smelting assays in’ iron | Every description uf Analysis ani Assays carefully attended to, and returrs 


No. 37 Park Row, New York City, 


No, 18 Exchange Place. 


Address 36 Pine street, rooms 35 and 36, Always 
in from 12 to 3. 


4a~ Written communications preferred. 


Important to Gold and Silver Miners and Com- 


panies 
PROFESSOR WURTZ, 


Who is the Inventor and Patentee of the new and wonderful uses of 
S3DIUM IN WORKING GOLD AND S:LVER ORE AND JEWELERS’ SWEEP- 


INGS. 
SWAN ISLAND GUANO, in bags or barrels, $35 per ton. 


Will furnish at the above address information relating thereto together with 
experlmential packages of 


SODIUM AMALGAM. 


All preparations and instructions elsewhere obtained are spurious and un- 
reliable. 


Working Experiments on Amalgamation of Ores, Etc. 
Prof. W. has in operation a large and small Hepburn Pan, for working 1,000 


Gold Mills and all kinds of Mivers’ Machinery selected with care and judg- 
ment. 8:4:xm 


B. BBENIAMIN, 
SUCCESSOR TO 
G. QUETTIER, 
No. 193 Greenwich street, 


in 


Iinporter of 


French and Bohemian Chemical and Druggists’ 
GLASSWARE, PORCELAIN, EARTHENWARE, &c., 


Chem’! 
Portable, Durable and Cheap. Can be driven bv hand, steam, or other Apparatus, Laboratory Utensils, Filtering Paper, &c. 
power. 528 WATER STREET, New York City. 
The only machine for hand power that is perfectly — and — a, 
Wil never get out of order with common management. Will repay its cost UEPEDEN & WOLTERS 
8 imes over in one season, saving at least three-fourths of cost of drill H ee my 
37 Park Row, New York. | ene Pore . je20:6m 


= | ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS and ASSAYSRS, 


augl-3m J. N. ELMORE, Manager. 


AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 
Central City, Colorado. 


Examinations of, and Reports on Mineral Lands and Mines, furnished cn ap- 
plication. Analyses and Assays of Ores executed with accuracy. Plans and 
specifications furnished for the erection of Smelting Works, Desulphurizing 
Furnaces, &., &c, 24:4:£ 


HARLES SCHENCK, a resident of Pah-Ranagat Silver 
Mining District, and County Surveyor of Lincoln county, Nevada, beg 
leave to inform the mining puplic that he s able and ready to give true and 
valuable information about miving property in this District. 
Address CHARLES SCHENCK, M ., 
Hiko, Pahranagat District, Nevada. 
References—Wm. A. Smith, Esq., 25 aud 27 Nassau street. 
Prof. Harper, New York, etc. 


oct12:67-68 


DELBERG & RAYMOND, 
MINING ENGINEERS AND METALLURGISTS, 


90 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Mines, Mineral Lands, Machinery and Metallurgical or Chemical Works ex- 
amined and reported upon. Advice given to miners, chemists and manutac- 


turers, Assays and analyses made. Competent Engineers furnished to com- 
panies or individuals. 6:3:qp 


R. P. ROTHWELL, 
MINING & CIVIL ENGINEER AND METALLURGIST 


From the Imperial School of Mines, Paris, Member of the Geological Society of 


France, &c. 
OFFICE, WILKESBARRE, PA. 


Having had a large practical experience in Europe and this country is pre 
pared to examine and report on all kinds of Mineral p-operty, superintend 
Mines aud Metajlurgical Works, Assay Ores, &c. 18:2:qp 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFICSCHOOL 
OF YALE 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. INSTITUTED IN 1846, 


Instruction given in Practical Chemistry, Metallurgy, Mineraivgy, Geology, 
Mining, Mechanical and Civil Engineering, etc, Circulars sent on applicaticn 
to Prof. D. C, GILMAN, Secretary, ap.25 6m 


GEO, W. MAYNARD, 
PROFESSOR OF MINING and METALLURGY 
AT THE RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 

TROY, NEW YORK. 


Reports, Cunsultations, Assays. ga Especial atteutiun given to Metal- 
lurgical Operations. Jals.ly > 


THE WHELPLEY AND STORER METHOD 
OF USING 


PULVERIZED 


The undersigned offers for sale Rights and Machinery for employmg this me- 
thod, by which the Slack and Waste Coals are utilized, and made equal to solid 
coal, aud a vastly creased efficiency obtained for all kinds of Fuel in the gen- 
eration of Steam, in the heating of Furnaces, and in Metallurgic Processes. 


Also, 
{MILLS AND FURNACE RIGHTS, 


for working the Ores of Copper, Gold, Silver, Zinc, etc., according to the pro- 
cesses des'gned and employed by Messrs. W. & S. 


JACOB J. STORER, 


apl25:3m 105 State street, Boston. 


LABORATORY OF INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY. 


DIRECTED BY 


PROF. H. DUSSAUCKE, Chemist. 


Advices and congultationson chemistry, applied to arts and manufactures, 
agriculture, metallurgy, etc.; plans of factories, drawings ot apparatus. He 
can furoish the most recent improvements in chemical fabrications, such as 
chemical products, petroleum soaps, candles, colors Of lead and zinc, varnishes, 
ceramic glass, wines, liquors, vinegars, matches, inks, dyeing and calico print- 
ing, perfumery, colors of coal] tar, tanning, etc., etc. 


He will give all necessary information to exhibitors to the great Exhibition. 
Address New Lebanon, Columbia Co., N. Y. 8.4.qp 


M. M. GABB, late member of the Geological Survey of 
California, offers his professional services to the mining public, espe- 


cially in connection with Gold and Silver mining. No 18 Walnut 
Philadelphia. 3 street, 


apé tf 


DAVID COGHLAN 
MINING ENCINEER, 


SCRANTON, PA. 


Wculd undertake to iuspect or manage Gold or Silver Mines. Has had a Wd 
experience in directing mining concerns and metallurgic works, and has l«in 
employed for the last year and a half as Mining and Civil Engineer ander some 
“= a ae of the Anthracite regions of Pennsylvania, to whom 
referenees can be given, as well as to parties of the highest respectability i 


janis ) 
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The Improved Upright Trank. readily accessible to every portion of its interior, and i is more 


This trunk is an improvement over the old fashioned proto- ornamental in appearance. Asa combination of beauty par} 
type, which has been considered so essential to the travelling utility, it stands unsurpassed, and where it has been presen 
for competition, as at the late State Agricultural Fair, held 
at Waverly, N. J.; New York State Fair, held at Buffalo ; 
| also at the American Institute Fair, held at New York City, 
| it has received first. premiums. 

These trunks are made and sold by A. V. Ryder & Co., No. 
6 Barclay street, New York City, and to them all orders must 
be addressed. 


public, and as presented in the engravings may be considered 
as perfect a rade mecum as the tourist could desire. 
Fig. 1 represents the trunk as it appears when it is closed | 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


| &a@” A limited number of advertisements will be admitted on this page at 
| the rate of 49 cents per line. No extra charge for cuts. 

The American Journal or Minine has a larger circulation than any other 
paper of the kind published in the United States. It goes into the principal 
| cities and towns of every State and Territory in the American Union, as well 
as in Mexico, the South American States, the West India Islands and Europe. 


| K USTEL's NEW WORK—A TREATISE ON THE 


CONCENTRATION OF ALLKINDS OF ORES 


INCLUDING THE 
CHLORINATION PROCESS FOR GOLD-BEARING 
SULPHURETS, &c., 
BY GUIDO KUSTEL, 
| (Mining Engineer and Mctallurgist, author of ‘ Nevada and California Processes 
Silv action.”’ 
and strapped ready for conveyance. A casual glance would a Se) i 
. . A P This great work should te in the hands of every mining engineer in the 
detect but little difference between it and the old fashioned | country  I* is the only manual in the language containing the latest improve- 
receptab le of similar shape ; ; but when it is opened as seen in } ments which Science has made in the important department of concentratien, 
Fig. 2 and 3, the improvement is apparent, and at is once ap- | | and a fu-l and detailed account of the celebrated and suceessful Plattner chlo- 
rination process, Both parts of the book are illustrated with diagrams and 
plates, so that every intelligent engineer can erect apparatus or make working 
drawings for himeelf. 


PRICK TEN DOLLARS. 
FOR SALE BY 
WESTERN & COMPANY, 
Sole Agents for the Atlantic States, at the office of the AmERican JOURNAL 
MINING. feb22 tt 


LOOMIS’ 
STEAM ENGINE 


AND CUT-OFF, 
ALSO, 


Stationary and Portable 


ENCINES, 
NEW and SECOUND-HAND 
Steam Boilers, 
Steam Pumps 


ND 


Steam Gauges, 
SAFETY VALVES, 
Lock-up and Safety Valves, 


and everything pertaining to Steam 
Engines. Also 


Belting, Machinists’ Tools, 


WOOD WORKING MACHINERY, &c. 


Particular attention paid to the lo- 
cation of Machinery with view to 
Economy. Address 


KELLOGG H. LOOMIS, 
117 Liberty street, 
sept5:ly New York City. 


per half, is lifted up, and as it is turned over it securely rests | BLAstine BY ELECTRICITY. 
BISHOP’S IMPROVED ELECTRIC FUSE 


WITH GUTTA PERCHA CAPS. 


Ay 


LER 


preciated. In the positions as shown opened, it somewhat } 
resembles a miniature bureau, and is operated as such. Inj 
opening, the hinged portion consisting of a section of the up- 


ALSO, 


ELECTRIC MACHINES 


p for use with the above, furnished to order, of any size re- 


quired, 


Bishop's Gutta Percha Caps, 
FOR 

EXPLODING NITRO-GLYCERINE, 

| with Match Fuse, on hand and furnished to 
| order, with promptness, and 


WARRANTED SURE FIRE. 


TELE 


GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, 
113 LIBERTY STREET. 
SAM. C. BISHOP, General Agent. 


S IMPROVED TRUNK ENGINE. 


For Stationary and Hoisting Purposes, Portable Hoisting Engines for Dock, 
Steamship and Building usage. Stationary and Portable Engines for all pur- 
poses where steam-power is needed. 
| Hoisting Engines for Stores and Warehouses, with Platform and Safety Hoist- 
| ing Apraratus. 
| This Engine is simpler and cheaper than anything in the market, and is 
| powerful, compact ard durable. Price and descriptive lists sent on ’ spphica- 
| tion, Manufactured and for sale by 


BROOKS & BACON, 
July 4:6m No. 450 West street, New York. 


Fic. 3. NATHAN & DREYFUS, 


upon the upper fixed portion, thereby obviating the usual in-| Sole Manufacturers of Dreyfus’ Patent Automatic Lubricator, 
convenience of drawing a trunk forward frum the wall before | 5218:13t eowo.s 108 Liberty street, N. Y 


the cover can be raised. When thus ‘opened the interior pre- BECKER & SONS beg to to inform the public that they 


have established a Wareroom of their well-known Baiances and Wei ne 
sents a view of several draws, in the exposed section, and a |of Precision for Assayers, Chernists, Jewellers, Drugaists, and in cusnal tor 


capacious upper part fitted with pockets, etc. The lower part | every use where accuracy is required, at No. 18 Exchange Place, New York. 
Price list can be had on application, "je29:6m 0.8 
general receptacle similar to the common trunk. The advan- | FARM FOR SALE.—Estate of 1,400 acres, 12 miles from 
Baltimore, Md., and half an hour from railroad depot ; extensive im- 
tages of this trank may be mentioned in a few words, and in | provements costing over $80,000 ; healthy and in high state of cultivation. 
. ~ ivide i 7 » 
addition to the advantage of opening when standing close to| post omce New York 
a,wall or partition, it is arranged with draws instead of trays. 
There is no danger of the top falling down when opened, the | JO —— OTE. IN a el IN FIRST- 
gxv rate order ; not occupied since pain x feet ; six stories ; 15 
form is such that it is much stronger than the old style, is| rooms. Box No. 3,098 I’ost Otice, New York. sept Ll 


ENTIRELY NEW! 


MARVIIN'S 


Cannot be Sledged! 
Cannot be Wedged! 
Cannot be Drilled! 


Call and See Them or Send for Descriptive Circular, 
MARVIN & CO., 


PRINCIPAL WAREHOUSES, 
265 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


721 Chesnut St, (Masonic Hall,) 


PHILADELPHIA.> 
108 BANK STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


And for sale by our Ageats in the Principal cities throughout the United 
States. 


OFFICES TO LET. — 
Broadway cor, Warren Street, Opposite the City 


Hall Park. 


To let for a term of years, 24 offices in the above building, singly or in suite, 
each room communicating with the main hall, For light, ventilation and 
central position unsurpaseed by any in the city. Apply to John Lloyd & Sons 
7 and 9 Warren street. DEVLIN & CO. 


aug 29-2t08 
 NONPAREIL 
WASHING MACHINE. 


Has been seven years in successful operation ! and is unequalled for strength 
and simplicity of construction, and the rapidity, ease and completeness with 
which it performs work. Send for descriptive circular to 

OAKLEY & KEATING 
aug 29:9t 49 Courtlandt street, N. Y. 


NCRUSTATION OF STEAM BOILERS PREVENTED 
by WINANS’ BOILER POWDER, 11 Wall street, New York 

T. S. Post & Co., Beniam. Texas, say: ‘‘We were burning two cords ot 
wood daily ; put in a dose of Winans’ Powder, and found less fuel necessary 
each day, until at the end of the week we used Jess than one cord per day , and 
had better steam than formerly. This may seem incredible to those who have 
not used these Powders, but we are willing to make oath to the fact. We 
would not be without the article for ten times its value.” joe.21 ‘tf. 


DEAD-‘STROKE POWER HAMMERS. 
These CELEBRATED HAMMERS are manufactured from 15 Ibs. to 2,000 
Ibs. weight of ram. For prices and references apply to makers. 
PHILIP S. JUSTICE, 
No. 14 North Fifth street, Philadelphia , 
No. 42 C'iff street, New York. 


W L. WASHBURNE, 
e 
MANUFACTURER OF 


EMBLEMATIC SIGNS AND WEATHER VANES, 
708 BROADWAY, 15 COURTLANDT, and 178 WOOSTER SJREETS, 
e6:3m NEW YORK. 

J. 1: WERNER 
Model Maker and Machinist, 


Corner of Centre and Franklin streets, New York. Particular attention given 
\o Working Models, Small Machinery. Tools made to order. Aug 22: ly 


sept5-6mo ;08 


NNULAR DIAMOND DRILL. —Any i information in 
regard to this Drill, may be had by addressing, 
JOHN F. TROW, Sec. Am. Diamond Drill M’f’g Co 
july 25-tf o.s 50 Greene street, New York City. 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMEN TS, 


Mechanical and Architectural Drawing. 
DIVIDERS, BOW PENS, TRIANGLES, T SQUARES, SCALES, ETC., ETC. 


Aug22émeow H. McALLISTER,Opt ician, 49 Nassau street, NewYork. 


AMERICAN PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC COMPANY 


Office, Herald Building, Broadway, Room 19. 
septl2: tf:0,8 
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